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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE meeting of the Association at Lancaster with Franklin and 

Marshall College as host was a notable one. The program com- 

mittee, the local arrangements committee, the college, and all 
those who had any part in the event deserve sincere commendation. 
The success of this convention and the news about the gains made 
by the Association proved that historical activity in the state is 
going forward. It was good to hear about the appreciable increase 
in membership and to feel the satisfaction of being part of a grow- 
ing, advancing organization. Ours is now one of the larger historical 
groups in the state, as it should be. 


We are constrained to ask whether this gratifying historical 
progress does not bespeak something very important in our lives. A 
person who has lived in Pennsylvania during the last twenty years 
cannot help being struck by the great strides taken in the field of 
historical activity. Most obvious is the growth of this Association, 
which has developed from a struggling cadre of college professors 
to a lustry institution of more than a thousand members. Our de- 
velopment has not, however, been unique. 


One thinks of the increasing contributions made by the Historical 
Commission in the last twenty years; of the founding and reor- 
ganization of many county and local societies, and of the continued 
service performed by their general agent, the Federation; of the 
persistent advances of bodies like the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; of 
the ever-increasing number of centennials; of the recently required 
Pennsylvania history course in the schools; and many others. 


Surely these things must have a meaning. Have we been under- 
going a historical “renaissance” in Pennsylvania without being 
aware of the fact? The observer is forced to conclude that more 
and more people of the state have become conscious of the signif- 
icance of history in helping to make good citizens and in aiding them 
to understand the world in which they live. Faced with problems 
almost too heavy to bear, we Americans need badly the perspective 
that history can give. And because the democratic system is being 
challenged by another, we suddenly begin to feel the value of the 
stability of outlook and philosophical understanding that come from 
some knowledge of the past. 


Above and beyond all these, it is evident that we are commencing 
to appreciate the desirability of closer communion with the founders 
of the state and nation. We are better Americans if we not only 
drink of the wisdom, but also learn from the mistakes, of those 
who have gone before. In view of this high calling, is it any won- 
der that historical activity has become one of the most impressive 
phases of our modern life? 


WutiaM A. Russ, Jr. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN AND ANN COLEMAN 


By Puitre SHrRIveR KLern* 


T IS a particular honor and pleasure to me to have the oppor- 

tunity of addressing an audience in Lancaster on the subject 
of James Buchanan and Ann Coleman. Their story has always 
been deeply rooted in the traditions of this community, and the 
memory of their tragedy still lingers in the shades of Wheatland. 
The visitor to that shrine almost instinctively frames in his mind 
the question—how different might have been the course of Amer- 
ican history had Ann Coleman become the presiding lady of that 
gracious household, the helpmeet of its distinguished but ill-fated 
master. 

I had at first thought of calling this story “The Biography of 
a Love Affair,” but abandoned the idea because I feared that to 
a modern Kinsey-wise American audience this would suggest a 
study in sociology rather than in history. It was thus a satisfac- 
tion to me to note the recent publication of a book entitled: Mary 
Lincoln: The Biography of a Marriage. Of this volume, the re- 
viewer said, “it is history” ; history defined as “the rethinking of the 
thoughts of those who have preceded us, entering into the situ- 
ations in which they had to act, confronting their problems with 
them.” By this view our judgment of a man is measured not in 
terms of the extent of his influence on affairs of state or on so- 
ciety at large, but in terms of his capacity as an individual to 


*Dr. Philip S. Klein, Head of the History Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is the author of, among other things, The Story of 
Wheatland and Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832. The present paper, which 
grew out of a biography of Buchanan which Dr. Klein is now writing, was 
read at the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Lan- 
caster, October 23, 1953. 

1 Review by Jeannette P. Nichols of Ruth P. Randall’s Mary Lincoln, in 
Pe ecge ng Magazine of History and Biography, LXXVII, No. 4, Oct., 
1953, p. 4 
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shoulder successfully the burdens which life lays upon him. It is 
in this latter spirit that I wish to unfold the story of Buchanan 
and Ann Coleman. 

But before trying to recreate the story, let us look at a few 
of the reports of it which have gained wide currency. The affair 
received national publicity primarily on three occasions: first, 
during the election of 1856 when Buchanan was the Democratic 
candidate for president; next at the time of his death in 1868; 
and finally during the few months after the publication of George 
Ticknor Curtis’ biography of Buchanan in July, 1883. Most of 
the stories show some similarity in broad outline, but they vary 
greatly in detail and none of them make clear the sources of in- 
formation. Let me emphasize, before presenting a few samples 
of these stories, that all of them contain demonstrable errors. In- 
stead of trying to correct these, seriatum, which would be tedious, 
I will shortly offer a version of the tragedy, based at least on 
identifiable evidence, which will afford a specific basis of compari- 
son with the earlier explanations. 

As good a place as any to begin is with the rumors current 
in Washington, D. C., in the fall of 1856. Mrs. Leonora Clayton 
wrote to Mrs. Howell Cobb in August of that year that the capital 
city had become much interested in Buchanan’s youthful romance. 
“There is a cousin of his lady love residing here,” she confided, 
“a Miss Coleman—and I have heard the family bear him no good 
will, dating from that event. The story I heard—the lady com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of jealousy, believing he had ceased to love 
her.”* 

Curiosity had been stirred, in part, by a melodramatic but 
highly unreliable account which had just appeared in the August, 
1856, issue of Harper's Monthly. According to this article, Mr. 
Buchanan, while a Senator, had been visiting in the home of a 
distinguished married lady of Washington. In the course of a 
jesting conversation on the respective merits of bachelorhood ver- 
sus the marriage state, the lady began to urge Buchanan to think 
seriously about paying court to a very attractive young acquaint- 
ance of hers. Buchanan immediately became excited and announced 
with agitation that “to love he could not, for his affections were 


® Augut 9, 1856. Cobb Papers, on deposit at University of Georgia. 
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in the grave.” The lady, who had heard whisperings of the Cole- 
man affair, now pressed Buchanan for the full story and ulti- 
mately got him to tell it. 

According to the Harper’s article, Buchanan now explained that 
when he was a young man he fell in love with one of the most 
beautiful young ladies of Lancaster village. Her only living parent 
was her mother, a very wealthy and imperious woman who wished 
a fashionable marriage for her daughter, Ann, and for this reason 
bitterly opposed Buchanan who at that time had nothing to offer 
but prospects. Nonetheless, mutual attraction overcame parental 
disapproval and James and Ann became engaged in the late sum- 
mer of 1819. Shortly thereafter James went to Philadelphia to 
argue a very important case before the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court. He had planned to be gone a month, but the case stretched 
out to six weeks. During all that time he was agonized with doubt 
and worry because he received not one letter from his fiancée. In- 
stead, he said, “the atmosphere was filled with rumours that the 
person upon whom I had set my affections had been seduced into 
the ambitious designs of her thoughtless parent, and that I had 
been discarded.” 

The minute the case was concluded, Buchanan set out for Lan- 
caster by stage. On the way his impatience reached the breaking 
point, he left the coach, rented a “fleet steed,” and galloped post- 
haste toward home. But on the outskirts of Lancaster the horse 
stumbled and dashed its rider to the road, breaking his arm and 
seriously bruising him. With difficulty he was brought to his 
rooms in the village, where he was attended by a surgeon. In the 
meantime a friend called to break the news to him—Ann Cole- 
man, during his absence, had become engaged to a highly eligible 
young man of a neighboring city. 

As soon as the surgeon had completed his work, Buchanan, his 
broken arm hidden under a great-cloak, went to the Coleman 
home. There in the parlor Mrs. Coleman curtly informed him of 
the state of affairs, while Ann stood behind her in a doorway, 
“the picture of despair, yet silent as the grave.” Stunned and 
desperate, the rejected suitor returned to his rooms and penned 
a hasty letter to Ann, demanding the return of his letters and 
gifts. These she sent, with the exception of one trifling keepsake. 

That night, accompanied by a family servant, Ann went to Phil- 
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adelphia to visit at the home of her uncle. Upon arrival she com- 
plained of fatigue and sent her servant to a drug store to get 
some laudanum which, she said, would help her to sleep. The drug 
was delivered and Ann retired. The next morning the family 
found her dead in her bed, tightly clutching in one hand the single 
token from Jimmy Buchanan which she had kept. 

Her uncle accompanied her coffin to Lancaster. There, in the 
Coleman parlor, he angrily displayed to the mother what he un- 
flinchingly termed “the result of her work.” Mrs. Coleman then 
sent for Buchanan who, in the words of the Harper’s article, thus 
described the cruel interview: “Over the remains of the daughter, 
she revealed the particulars that led to the awful result. My let- 
ters and hers, by untiring industry, the command of large re- 
sources, and paid agents, had all been intercepted. The reason 
for my prolonged absence had been explained as the result of the 
fascinating charms of city belles. All this while the victim had been 
full of hope. She had heard of my arrival in Lancaster, but not 
of my accident; for long weary hours she was in the parlor wait- 
ing my presence, yet doomed to disappointment. Here was seem- 
ing indifference, a confirmation of all that she had heard. On 
the other side, I was made the dupe of the mother’s arts, and the 
friend who had poisoned my ear was merely the agent to carry 
forward the great wrong. .. . The result was death to one party, 
and the burial of the heart of the other in the same grave.”* 

So much for the Harper’s article. The most casual inquiry into 
the facts would reveal the inaccuracies in it. Ann’s father was 
very much alive in 1819, and Buchanan did not break his arm 
that year, to mention only two. 

Party newspapers hostile to Buchanan’s election twisted this 
romanticized Harper’s story into a political canard. James Gordon 
Bennett’s New York Herald reported: “It is said that Mr. Bu- 
chanan, in the flower of his manhood, was crossed in his first 
love, and never had the courage to look after another. It is said 
that the young lady, driven to despair by the despotic course of a 
hard-hearted mother, took laudanum and died! It is also stated 
that, with this lamentable result, Mr. Buchanan, in his despera- 
tion, attempted his own life, and that the consequence was a con- 


® Harper’s Magazine, No. LXXV, Vol. XIII, August, 1856, 421-422. 
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traction of the muscles on one side of his throat, which gave him 
that kink or twist in his neck, which he carries to this day.”* When 
he saw this article, Mr. Buchanan said that he hoped one of his 
New York friends would horsewhip Bennett or “the vile and 
despicable wretch” who had written the story.® 

At the time of Buchanan’s death another series of reports on 
the Coleman tragedy appeared in various newspapers. A corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer presented a plausible ex- 
planation which he claimed to have had from the lips of informed 
Lancaster citizens. According to his story, Ann Coleman had al- 
ways been jealous of Buchanan’s popularity with other girls of 
the village. Proud and sensitive, she was quick to fancy neglect 
and to magnify gossip involving herself. Shortly after the en- 
gagement Buchanan went to Bedford Springs for a brief vacation. 
Upon his return, while on his way to call on Ann, he passed the 
home of a business friend, where some young ladies of his ac- 
quaintance were staying. Seeing him approach, these girls “asked 
him to walk into their parlor.” As the conversation was pleasant, 
he sat out an hour there. Meanwhile, Miss Coleman had been 
advised of Buchanan’s whereabouts, and after waiting some time, 
she became nervous and finally angry. Directly, Mr. Buchanan 
knocked at the door. A sister of the lady replied, “She is not in 
to you, sir!” The next morning Ann left suddenly for Phila- 
delphia where she died.® This version has been generally accepted, 
and forms the basis of most printed accounts which have appeared 
since 1868." 

The publication on July 27, 1883, of George Ticknor Curtis’ 
Life of James Buchanan brought other stories of the affair to 
public notice. Curtis drafted a pretty full and presumably ac- 
curate account of the matter—an account which unhappily cannot 
now be located. This he submitted to Samuel L. M. Barlow, a 
friend of his and of the Buchanan heirs, for criticism. Barlow 
replied: “I am clearly of opinion that you should not print any 


*New York Herald, August 1, 1856. 

* Article by Alfred Sanderson in undated clipping of Reading Eagle in 
John Lowry Ruth scrapbook, York, Pennsylvania. 

° Account by “Swede” in Cincinnati Enquirer, June, 1868. Clipping in Swarr 
Estate Book, E. E. Bausman collection, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

*For example: George Barton in Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 31, 
1903; Philadelphia Record, June 17, 1934; Lancaster Sunday News, July 
21, 1940. 
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considerable portion of what you have written on the subject of 
his engagement to Miss Coleman.” Curtis should mention the 
engagement, said Barlow, that it was broken by the death of the 
lady, that because of his great grief Buchanan entered politics, 
that he was through his whole life true to this first and only love, 
that he carefully treasured her correspondence while he lived, and 
in dying ordered the packet to be burned, unopened. “And this is 
all,” concluded Mr. Barlow. “In this view Mrs. Barlow agrees 
fully.”® 

Curtis acceded to the spirit of these suggestions, extending 
himself only to state in his book that “it is now known that the 
separation of the lovers originated in a misunderstanding, on the 
part of the lady, of a very small matter, exaggerated by giddy 
and indiscreet tongues, working on a peculiarly sensitive nature.”® 
Guarded as this was, it left no room for doubt that Curtis knew 
much more about the matter than he had put in print, and that 
the true story had not yet been told. This merely heightened the 
mystery, and became the basis for continued attempts to get at 
the bottom of it. 

One of the most lurid tales was printed in the Boston Herald 
whose Philadelphia correspondent alleged that the notorious 
Emma Jacobs, when on her death-bed in a Philadelphia alms- 
house, had spoken of Buchanan’s intimacy with her during her 
youth in Lancaster and had declared that this was the cause of 
the broken engagement. The Buchanan heirs, after threatening 
a libel suit, obtained a grudging and left-handed retraction from 
the Herald. In Lancaster, Major Hiestand of the Daily Examiner 
published a lengthy refutation of the canard concluding that the 
Herald story was false “in each and every particular.”*° These, 
then, are a few of the versions which have gone into general cir- 
culation throughout the years. 

The remainder of this paper will attempt to unravel the tangle 
of conflicting details by applying to the main elements of the 
story some newly-discovered evidence, and by viewing the whole 
affair against the background of Lancaster society in 1819. 


8 Barlow to Curtis, Oct. 17, 1881, Buchanan Foundation MSS, in Franklin 
and Marshall College Library. 

® George Tichnor Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, N. Y., 1883, I, p. 21. 

” Boston Herald, Aug. 28, 1883; Boston Post, Sept. 12, 1883, containing 
the refutation. 
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In those days Lancaster was a proud community which was 
still quite conscious of the fact that it had recently been the capital 
of the Commonwealth and a center of its social life. The wealth- 
iest families of the city comprised two groups, the iron masters and 
the lawyers, who between them set the tone of society and of poli- 
tics. It was James Buchanan’s fate to become involved, with 
tragic and far-reaching consequences, in the affairs of four of 
these families: the Colemans, the Jacobs, the Hopkins, and the 
Jenkins. 

Robert Coleman, Ann’s father, was born near Castle Finn, 
County Donegal, in Ireland and migrated to America in 1764 
when a young man of sixteen. Curiously the Coleman homestead 
in Ireland was only about twenty miles from the ancestral home 
of the Buchanans."' Coleman at first went to work as a common 
laborer for Curtis and Peter Grubb at Hopewell Forge. He later 
became a clerk for James Old, famous iron-master of Reading, 
and capped his fortune by marrying Old’s daughter, Ann. He 
soon came into possession of several of the finest iron properties 
in the East, at one of which, Elizabeth Furnace, he made his 
home. It was typical of Coleman that he should hire Baron Stie- 
gel, former owner of Elizabeth Furnace, as his foreman. By 
1792 he had built Colebrook Furnace, was utilizing Cornwall ore, 
and sending finished pigs to his Martic Forge in southern Lan- 
caster County. After 1800 he served as an associate judge of the 
Lancaster County Court of Common Pleas, became a trustee of 
Dickinson College, a warden of St. James Episcopal Church, and 
entered actively into civic affairs. By 1819 he was generally ac- 
knowledged to be the richest man in Lancaster and one of the 
richest in the state. 

As a self-made man, he was self-conscious about his wealth 
and continually suspicious that others had designs on it; as a 
member of the newly rich, he was sensitive about social prestige 
and hungered for public deference. He had the reputation of 
being strong-willed, exacting, hot-tempered, and vindictive when 
aroused. The town long remembered how Judge Coleman had 
gotten a verdict against William Dickson, editor of the Lancaster 
Journal, by intimidating the jury.” 

1A. W. P. Buchanan: The Buchanan Book, Montreal, 1911, p. 211; 


Genealogy and History, Washington, D. C., Aug. 15, 1940, and Sept. 15, 1940. 
? Franklin Ellis: History of Lancaster County, Philadelphia, 1883, p. 499. 
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In 1809, the same year that James Buchanan came to Lancaster, 
Robert Coleman also moved to the city where he established his 
family in a large brick mansion at the northeast corner of East 
King and Christian Streets, just a half block from the Court 
House on the Square.** The Colemans at this time had five grown 
sons and four daughters. The eldest daughter, Margaret, had al- 
ready married Judge Joseph Hemphill of Philadelphia, commonly 
known as “Single-Speech Hemphill” because his maiden speech 
in the 7th Congress proved also to be his swan song. The other 
three Coleman girls, Ann, Harriet and Sarah, aged 13, 9 and 7, 
lived with their parents in the King Street house." 

Robert Coleman’s brother-in-law was Cyrus Jacobs. The two 
had met in the old days as fellow laborers for James Old. Jacobs, 
like Coleman, won in marriage the hand of a daughter of his 
employer, Marguaretta Old. The Coleman and the Jacobs chil- 
dren were thus first cousins. Cyrus Jacobs, senior, amassed great 
wealth in the iron business but was satisfied to think of himself 
as a rough-cut gentleman farmer and to stay on his Pool Forge 
estate near Churchtown. His children became Buchanan’s link 
with the Coleman family. Young Cyrus Jacobs came to study 
law in Buchanan’s office; a daughter, Eliza Jacobs, became the 
sweetheart of Buchanan’s law partner, Molton C. Rogers.*® 

James Hopkins, head of the third family connected with the 
Coleman tragedy, was the outstanding lawyer at the Lancaster 
bar. Hopkins lived in a fine mansion which stood on the site 
of the present County Court House, half a block from the Cole- 
mans. In addition to his reputation for acumen in the law, he was 
widely renowned for the price of his services. A burlesque biog- 
raphy of him noted that: “In his intercourse with mankind, he 
conceived the first duty to pay a fee; any dereliction from this 
important ceremony was a crime equivalent to high treason.”'® 


18 Purchase from Christopher Hager, June 18, 1807. Deed Book Y, 3, p. 561, 
Lancaster County Court House. 

% For the Coleman family cf. Com. on Hist. Research: Forges and Furnaces 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, Philadelphia, 1944; H. M. J. Klein and Adam Diller: History of 
St. James Church, Lancaster, 1944; and Ellis, History of Lancaster County, 
pp. 304-305, 465-466, 478, 911. Also Robert Coleman’s will, Book O, 1, pp. 347- 
352, Lancaster County Court House. 

“ For Jacobs family, cf. Forges and Furnaces, op. cit., and Cyrus Jacobs’ 
will, Book P, 1, 481. 

*E. C. Watmough: Scribblings and Sketches, Phila., 1844, p. 27. 
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Hopkins was also an iron-master, owner of Conowingo Furnace 
near the Buck Tavern. James Buchanan began to study law in his 
office in the fall of 1809, and became a favored protégé of the old 
gentleman. The town soon, and not unnaturally, began to think 
of Buchanan as a minor edition of Hopkins." 

Finally, there was the Jenkins family. William Jenkins, about 
twelve years older than Jimmie Buchanan, became one of his 
intimate friends. He frequently invited Buchanan to associate with 
him in legal cases, and employed him on several occasions to pur- 
chase property.’® Jenkins lived on South Duke Street near the 
Farmers’ Bank, of which he was then President, between the 
Coleman home and Buchanan’s rooms, and just a few doors from 
each. It was Jenkins, incidentally, who later built Wheatland, the 
home Buchanan was to make famous. As a son of the founder of 
Windsor Forges, Jenkins was a hereditary member of the iron 
fraternity, and as a distinguished student of James Hopkins, he 
was equally at home on lawyers’ row. He married Mary Field 
Hubley, whose younger sister was to play an important role in 
the Ann Coleman affair.’® 

It was into the lives of these families that James Buchanan 
stepped in the autumn of 1809. Ann Coleman was just 13 
years old as this handsome, fair-haired, seventeen-year-old six- 
footer began his daily treks past her home from Hopkins’ office 
to the Court House. Little by little young Buchanan worked his 
way into the confidence of Lancaster society, and at length was 
admitted to its most exclusive echelon, the iron circle. He had 
some initial contacts through his Dickinson College mates, notably 
Henry and Jasper Slaymaker, and George Ross Hopkins, his pre- 
ceptor’s son. He got to know Molton Rogers, son of the Governor 
of Delaware, as a fellow student in Hopkins’ office. Rogers be- 
came intimate with Jenkins, as they were both Princetonians. 
Buchanan expanded his circle of acquaintances when he joined 
the Shippen Guards, Lancaster’s elite cavalry corps which went 

% For Hopkins, cf.: G. W. Hensel: Reminiscences of 35 Years’, Lancaster 

Inquirer Reprint, 1873; Alex. Harris, Biographical History of Lancaster 

County, Lancaster, 1872, pp. 318-319; Klein and Diller, St. James Church, 

op. cit.; and obituary clipping, unidentified paper in Ruth Scrap Book, p. 27. 
‘8 Sheriff’s Appearance Dockets, 1814-1820, Prothonotary’s office, Lan- 

caster County Court House. 

”For Jenkins family, see Harris, Biographical History of Lancaster 


County, 327 ff. 
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to the defense of Baltimore during the War of 1812. Nearly every 
family in the social register had a father or a son in this troop. 

After the war, Buchanan bought a house in partnership with 
John Passmore, Lancaster’s amiable 450-pound prothonotary and 
town character, who was soon to become first mayor of the newly 
chartered city. These quarters on East King Street just beyond 
Duke where Buchanan set up his law offices and maintained 
rooms, placed him within a block of the Court House and of the 
homes of President Judge Walter Franklin, the Colemans, the 
Hopkins, the Jenkins, and the Slaymakers.*° By 1816 he had come 
far enough up the social ladder to be named as one of the man- 
agers for a high society ball, along with Rogers, Jasper Slay- 
maker, and Gerardus Clarkson, son of the Episcopal rector.?! 
Shortly thereafter he was admitted to the Masonic Lodge, the 
final accolade of social approval. 

In about 1818, to facilitate business, he began to share offices 
with Molton Rogers with whom he regularly dined at the same 
bachelor mess. It was at this time that Cyrus Jacobs, Jr., became 
a student in Buchanan’s law office, and that Rogers began to court 
Eliza Jacobs. It was at this time that Buchanan began to get in- 
terested in Eliza’s fair cousin, Ann Coleman. 

Ann Caroline Coleman was the outstanding “catch” of Lan- 
caster in 1819. It was for that reason, perhaps, that she was still 
unmarried at twenty-three. Her wealth and social position were 
enough to awe the timid; her quiet and introspective disposition 
and her father’s protective care created a shield against the over- 
zealous. We wish we knew more of Ann Coleman. She was by 
all accounts a slim, black-haired beauty with dark, lustrous eyes 
in which one might read wonder, doubt, or haughtiness as the 
mood suited. Proud, gentle, full of sensibility, lovely in person, 
tender and affectionate, intelligent and thoughtful—these were 
characterizations of her by her friends. 

Under ordinary circumstances it might have been considered 
presumptuous for a young unknown of no particular family back- 
ground to pay court to the beautiful daughter of the town’s chief 
citizen, and it seems as if father Coleman inclined to this view 
of the affair. But the circumstances were not quite ordinary. By 


® Deed Book 7, 100, 206, April 1, 1814. Lancaster County Court House. 
™ Oct. 24, 1816. Invitation in Foundation MSS, F. & M. Library. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN 


1819 Buchanan had built a fine reputation in politics and in the 
law. He had served as a prosecuting attorney and as a state as- 
semblyman. He had gained wide praise for his successful defense 
of Judge Walter Franklin before the bar of the state Senate in 
two successive impeachment trials. His able arguments had brought 
him not only prestige but a greatly increased practice to which he 


' applied the Hopkins training with regard to fees. After all, what 
: client would not be partial to a lawyer to whom the presiding 
judge owed his place on the bench? In 1819, Buchanan was mak- 
; ing $8,000 a year from his practice, a fortune in that day. 
4 Jimmie and Ann became engaged sometime in the summer of 
: 1819. Father Coleman, now 71 years old, undoubtedly examined 
this development with his customary thoroughness. One wonders 
. whether he distrusted the Buchanan men because he had heard, 
in his youth, of the disappearance of Buchanan’s grandfather 
d back in Ireland, leaving a wife and several small children, includ- 


ing Jimmie’s father, to the care of maternal grandparents. It is 
{ very likely that, as a trustee of Dickinson College, he pondered 
, the advisability of marrying his daughter to a young man who had 
been once dismissed and twice under faculty discipline there. As 
a careful business man, he probably disapproved of the wager on 
the 1816 election by which Buchanan lost three tracts of Warren 
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County land to his friend, Rogers.*? On this point he may also 
have been dismayed by the antics of some of Buchanan’s asso- 
ciates, such as Jasper Slaymaker and John Reynolds, who had 
gained notoriety a few years before by a practical joke which 
cost them $6,700. These two, while riding past a public sale in 
a carriage, had shouted out this bid, then whipped up the horse 
and driven off. They were recognized and the auctioneer knocked 
down to them as high bidders a hotel and ferryboat line in Colum- 
bia.** According to Robert Coleman’s lights, these were not the 
ways to protect or develop a fortune. That father Coleman was 
actively hostile to Buchanan we do not know. We do know, how- 
ever, that he was not a man to ease the path of a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. 

The autumn of 1819 was a nightmare to men of property and 


had reached its peak, and Buchanan was frantically busy. In the 
latter part of the summer he drove to Mercersburg in a gig to 
see his parents, and then proceeded to Bedford Springs for a 
brief rest.** On his return to Lancaster, he jumped back into the 
case which was taking most of his time—a suit upon which de- 
pended the continued existence of the Columbia Bridge Company, 
a speculative enterprise in which many local people had a financial 
interest. The case involved Jenkins’ bank and had ramifications 
in Philadelphia which required Buchanan’s presence there from 
time to time.*® 

As if this were not enough, the political scene was in uproar, 
and the local Federalist party was falling apart. Democrats had 
just been elected to Congress and to the State Senate, an unheard 
of result in Lancaster. Buchanan, one of the leading young Fed- 
eralists, was needed to repair the damage. Furthermore, the Mis- 


= Ruth Scrapbook, p. 70. Undated clipping of Philadelphia Press, ca. 1860, 
notes an oil land title of Garfield, Warren County, which had traced back 
to this transaction. 

* Ellis, History of Lancaster County, p. 547. 

* Ruth Scrapbook, p. 70; and Annie Gilchrist, “First on the Turnpike,” 
in Bedford Inquirer, Dec. 30, 1950, quoting reminiscences of Dr. C. N. Hickok, 
of Bedford. 

“Buchanan to William Wright, Pres. of Columbia Bridge Co., Sept. 13, 


1819,Foundation MSS; The Union, United States Gazette and True Amer-. 


ican, Phila., Nov. 30, 1810; Sheriff’s Appearance Docket, Lancaster, 1819- 
1819, entries for fall term, 1819. Pages 84-85 contain notes in Buchanan’s 
handwriting on the case. 
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souri question was at this very moment inflaming the country. 
During the week of November 23, Buchanan was appointed to a 
committee with James Hopkins and William Jenkins to prepare 
official resolutions of instruction to the district congressman, re- 
flecting the sentiment of Lancaster voters on the question of 
slavery in Missouri.*° 

With these preoccupations, Buchanan apparently did not spend 
very much time in his courtship during October and November, 
1819. Taking for granted that all was well, he let Ann Coleman 
take a place secondary to his legal and civic responsibilities. Al- 
ways conscientious and willing to serve, he consumed his time 
in business without pausing to recognize the possible implica- 
tions of his activity. The town did otherwise. If Buchanan had 
achieved some public notice in his own right before his engage- 
ment to Ann Coleman, he became a major subject of conversation 
after it. His every act or omission was now subject to special 
scrutiny. Under these conditions, two of Buchanan’s well-known 
traits appeared to his great disadvantage: his driving ambition to 
become financially successful; and his unfailing good manners, 
which seemed to some to take the form of especial affability to 
young ladies. Though presenting many variants, gossip based on 
these observations seemed universally to center on two ideas as 
simple and deadly as they were ill-considered and unfair; Bu- 
chanan loved the Coleman fortune ; he did not love Ann Coleman.” 

Sometime in November, Ann began to worry about this gossip, 
which inevitably found its way into the Coleman household. Her 
parents did nothing to ease her mind on the subject. Gradually 
she began to believe, as one of her friends expressed it, “that 
Mr. Buchanan did not treat her with that affection that she ex- 
pected from the man she would marry, and in consequence of his 
coolness she wrote him a note telling him that she thought it was 
not regard for her that was his object, but her riches.”** 

Ann’s letter put Buchanan in a particularly difficult dilemma. 
This reflection upon his integrity hit him where he was most 
sensitive; it hurt his pride and self-respect. These very elements 


* Lancaster Journal, Sept. 16, Oct. 19, 1818; Oct. 22, 1819, for the politicai 
situation; ibid., Nov. 27, 1819, for the Missouri resolutions. 

% Hannah Cochran to her husband, Dec. 14, 1819, Slaymaker Collection, 
Lancaster. 
8 Ibid. 
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of his character made it impossible for him to solve the problem 
in direct and unequivocal terms. He must have felt that, in the 
light of Ann’s suspicions, any marked quickening of his interest 
thereafter would only be construed by her as additional proof of 
her charge. Curbing his anger and frustration, he turned for a 
solution to what was always to be his ultimate sanctuary—resig- 
nation and faith in the morrow. In short, he determined to con- 
tinue as before. He answered Ann’s note politely, but came to 
no explanation.”® As there was as yet no formal breach, matters 
still might have been happily resolved had not another incident 
occurred. 

This we may present in the words of a niece of Grace Hubley, 
the lady who unwittingly precipitated the crisis. “Some time after 
the engagement had been announced, Mr. Buchanan was obliged 
to go out of town on a business trip. He returned in a few days 
and casually dropped in to see... Mrs. William Jenkins, with 
whose husband he was on terms of intimate friendship. With her 
was staying her sister, Miss Grace Hubley, ... a pretty and charm- 
ing young lady. From this innocent call the whole trouble arose. A 
young lady told Miss Coleman of it and thereby excited her jeal- 
ousy. She was indignant that he should visit anyone before coming 
to her. On the spur of the moment she penned an angry note and 
released him from his engagement. The note was handed to him 
while he was in the Court House. Persons who saw him receive 
it remarked afterward that they noticed him turn pale when he 
read it. Mr. Buchanan was a proud man. The large fortune of his 
lady was to him only another barrier to his trying to persuade 
her to reconsider her rejection of himself.’*° 

The final crisis developed during the week beginning Monday, 
November 29. For several days thereafter Ann was so distressed 
and low spirited that “her Mother persuaded her to go to Phila- 
delphia hoping that would ease her depressed spirits.’”’** Her vitality 
was already low, and she caught cold on the way to the city.** She 
left Lancaster on Saturday, December 4, in company with her 

” Tbid. 

® Article by Blanche Nevin in Ruth Scrap Book, p. 44. The author was 
a daughter of Rev. John W. Nevin and Martha Jenkins Nevin, daughter of 
Robert Jenkins of Windsor Forges. 

** Hannah Cochran to her husband, loc. cit. 


* Samuel Dale to Jacob Hibshman, Dec. 16, 1819, Hibshman MSS, Penn- 
sylvania State College Library. 
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younger sister, Sarah, to visit with sister Margaret, wife of Judge 
Hemphill, who lived on Chestnut Street. A special attraction and 
diversion was the series of plays and operas currently being offered 
at the Philadelphia Theatre.** 

After Ann left for Philadelphia, Buchanan immersed himself in 
business. On Monday, December 6, he suceeded in getting a settle- 
ment out of court of part of the Columbia Bridge Company case. 
He was at the prothonotary’s office for a considerable part of the 
day, entering the decisions of the arbitrators, getting signatures of 
the principal parties to the agreement, and winding up the details.** 
It was a great triumph for him, which doubtless compensated his 
pride somewhat for the cruelly disheartening upset of his marriage 
plans. 

Early Thursday morning, December 9, the thunderbolt struck. A 
special messenger from Philadelphia brought the shocking news 
that Ann Coleman had died suddenly at her sister’s home shortly 
after midnight. What happened may be related as Judge Thomas 
Kittera of Philadelphia, who knew the Colemans, recorded it in his 
diary on that fatal Thursday which was to change the course 
of James Buchanan’s life, and with it possibly the course of 
American history. 


” 


“At noon yesterday,” wrote Kittera, “I met this young lady on 
the street, in the vigour of health, and but a few hours after [,] 
her friends were mourning her death. She had been engaged to be 
married, and some unpleasant misunderstanding occurring, the 
match was broken off. This circumstance was preying on her mind. 
In the afternoon she was laboring under a fit of hysterics; in the 
evening she was so little indisposed that her sister visited the 
theatre.*> After night she was attacked with strong hysterical con- 
vulsions, which induced the family to send for physicians, who 
thought this would soon go off, as it did; but her pulse gradually 
weakened until midnight, when she died. Dr. Chapman,** who 


*® Democratic Press, Nov. 29-Dec. 8, 1819. 

* Sheriff's Appearance Docket, 1819- 1820, pp. 84-85. 

*® To see Joseph Jefferson and Mr. and Mrs. Bartley in a company pre- 
senting a play, “Grecian Daughter,” Collins “Ode on the Passions,” and the 
comic opera, “Adopted Child.” Dem. Press, Dec. 8, 1819. 

* Nathaniel Chapman, M.D. (1780-1853), was in 1819 Prof. of the Practices 
and Institutes of Clinical Medicine at the Univ. of Penna. His reputation as a 
physician “grew to surpass that of any other physician of his day.” Charles 
Morris (ed.), Makers of Philadelphia, p. 37. 
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spoke with Dr. Physick,** says it is the first instance he ever knew 
of hysteria producing death. To affectionate parents sixty miles off 
what dreadful intelligence—to a younger sister whose evening 
was spent in mirth and folly, what a lesson of wisdom does it 
teach. Beloved and admired by all who knew her, in the prime of 
life, with all the advantages of education, beauty and wealth, in a 
moment she has been cut off.’’** 

Judge Kittera might well have added, what crushing intelli- 
gence to her late fiancé! The news swept through Lancaster like 
a soul-chilling wind. One gentleman wrote of it as “the most 
affecting circumstance that has ever taken place here since I have 
been an inhabitant.”*® There immediately arose the hint of suicide, 
though no one could produce any valid evidence of it. The hideous 
part was that nobody apparently did know exactly what had 
happened, and it is entirely probable that James Buchanan lived 
out his whole life haunted by doubts and self-accusations on this 
very point. 





All the evidence here is circumstantial. We know only that 
cases of attempted suicide by laudanum were common in Phila- 
delphia at this time,*® and that it was Dr. Chapman’s practice 
to administer opium, or laudanum, as a sedative in cases of hys- 
teria.*t This merely adds a little weight to the numerous stories 
that Ann died of an overdose of laudanum, whether taken by in- 
struction, by accident or by intent. 

But people thought and talked even if they did not know. One 
Lancaster lady wrote of the public reaction against Buchanan, 
“T believe that her friends now look upon him as her Murderer.’’*? 
The Colemans seemed to feel that way about it. 

When Buchanan got the news, he immediately wrote an an- 
guished letter to Mr. Coleman requesting permission to see the 
corpse and to walk as a mourner. The letter was dispatched to the 
Coleman home by messenger, refused at the door, and returned 


* Philip Syng Physick, M.D. (1768-1837), in 1819 Prof. of Anatomy at 
the Univ. of Penna. [bid., p. 194 

* Extract from Kittera diary in notes of G. T. Curtis, Buchanan Papers, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

*® Dale to Hibshman, Dec. 16, 1819, op. cit. 

“ Case book of Dr. George B. Wood, College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

“ G. D. Gilliam’s notes on Dr. Chapman’s lectures, 1818-1822, opposite page 
210. University of Pennsylvania Library. 
“Hannah Cochran to her husband, loc. cit. 
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to the sender, unopened. In this note, Buchanan had written: “It 
is now no time for explanation, but the time will come when 
you will discover that she, as well as I, have been much abused. 
God forgive the authors of it... . I may sustain the shock of 
her death, but I feel that happiness has fled from me forever.”** 


As he came face to face with the bitter hatred of the Colemans 
and the insidious suicide rumors, Buchanan slowly began to rec- 
ognize the full horror of his situation. Unable to endure solitude, 
and even less able to confront people on the street, he fled to the 
rooms of Judge Walter Franklin, who was then living next door 
to the Coleman home. Here he tried to compose a fitting last 
tribute to Ann for publication in the Lancaster Journal. A print- 
er’s devil from editor Dickson’s office, who was sent for the copy, 
recalled finding Buchanan at Franklin’s, “so disturbed by grief 
that he was unable to write the notice,” and said that Judge Frank- 
lin finally composed it himself.** 


The Hemphills brought Ann Coleman’s corpse to Lancaster 
on Saturday, December 11. On the Sabbath she was buried in 
the St. James Episcopal churchyard in a dreary ceremony wit- 
nessed by a vast number of people.*® The appearance of the yard 
fitted the mood of the mourners. On this bleak December day the 
church structure lay half dismantled; the burying ground was 
littered with building materials for the new structure then in 
progress. It was symbolic of the wreckage of the life of this poor 
girl, and of the distraction of him who had loved her. 


Buchanan tried to get a grip on himself and go back to work, 
but soon found this task impossible. Hannah Cochran’s report 
suggests what he had to face. “After Mr. Buchanan was denied 
his requests,” she wrote, “he secluded himself for a few days 
and then sallied forth as bold as ever. It is now thought that this 
affair will lessen his Consequence in Lancaster as he is the whole 
conversation of the town.’*® After a brief exposure to this, he 


* Curtis, Life of Buchanan, I, p. 18. 

“ Ruth Scrapbook, pp. 56 and 64, undated clippings from Wyandot Union 
and Boston Budget. Curtis, in Buchanan, I, 16, states that Buchanan wrote 
the notice, basing this on an unidentified diary, possibly that of Judge Frank- 
lin, which cannot now be found. The “printer’s devil” allegedly wrote the 
Union article. 

* Dale to Hibshman, loc. cit. 

“© Hannah Cochran to her husband, loc. cit. 
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fled—no one knows where—but probably to his Mercersburg 
home.*? 

Buchanan eventually returned, prepared to walk the stony path 
which lay ahead. Although he now had powerful and bitter ene- 
mies, his friends came loyally to his support and obtained for 
him a nomination to Congress in the spring of 1820. As an ex- 
ample of what he was up against in the campaign, I may quote 
briefly from a long letter addressed to him by “Colebrook,” a 
name that suggested the authorship of Ann Coleman’s brother, 
who managed Colebrook furnace. “Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the notoriety you have acquired of late,” it ran. “Formerly 
the smoothness of your looks and your habitual professions of 
moderation had led those who did not know you to suppose you 
mild and temperate.” But now, the “late incidents of your life 
exhibit no small degree of defect in your moral conformation.” 
Buchanan might get to Congress, said Colebrook, but if he did 
his constituents would have to expect his fee to be at least a 
thousand dollars a day.*® 

There are two short epilogues to this distressing tale, one re- 
lating to the Colemans, and one to Buchanan. 

A year after Ann Coleman’s death, Reverend William Augustus 
Muhlenberg came to Lancaster as co-rector of St. James Episcopal 
Church. This compelling twenty-six-year-old grandson of Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg rapidly developed an affectionate in- 
terest in Sarah Coleman. By 1822, however, a controversy had de- 
veloped between the Reverend Mr. Muhlenberg, who wished to 
initiate evening church services, and Robert Coleman, then rec- 
tor’s warden and leading layman of the church, who refused to 
tolerate any such innovation. ““When Mr. Muhlenberg insisted on 
his duty and his rights as a clergyman and determined to insti- 
tute such a service, Judge Coleman forbade him ever to enter 
his house again.”*® Coleman now wrote into his will a long provi- 
sion that the $50,000 he was leaving to Sarah should be kept in 
trust for her by her brothers, and should not be accessible to her 
husband after she married.°° Mr. Muhlenberg, on his part, con- 

“* Amos Ellmaker to Buchanan, Dec. 20, 1819, Buchanan Papers, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

48 “Colebrook” to Buchanan, July, 1820, MS in Foundation Collection. 


* Klein and Diller, History of St. James Church, 102-105. 
© Will prepared in March, 1822. 
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fided to his diary that “for no earthly consideration whatever, 
not even the attainment of the dear object of my heart, will I 
sacrifice what I believe to be the interests of my church. Oh Lord, 
Help me!” 

Robert Coleman died on August 14, 1825, and his will was en- 
tered at the Court House on September 3 of that year. Shortly 
after the provisions of the will became public knowledge, Sarah 
Coleman left abruptly for Philadelphia, where she mysteriously 
died at precisely the age of Ann at the latter’s death. 

Her brother Edward then forced Muhlenberg out of the church 
by offering the vestry $5,000 if he would resign by a given date— 
an offer which the vestry accepted and Muhlenberg validated by 
retiring a week before the stated deadline. Muhlenberg never 
married and never returned to Lancaster.®! 

These events had an important bearing on Buchanan. They 
made it clear to the people of Lancaster that his had not been 
the entire responsibility for what had happened to Ann Coleman. 
After Sarah and William Augustus Muhlenberg had encountered 
a very similar experience, the community was inclined to shift 
some of the onus from the unhappy suitors on to the Colemans. 

Nor did James Buchanan ever marry. The Ann Coleman affair 
of itself was enough to have produced this result. Yet there were 
other events of the same period which may also have given him 
pause until he concluded, as he did by 1840, that he was too 
old to establish a family. 

Recall for a moment John Passmore, the jovial prothonotary. 
He invited Buchanan to join him in quarters in 1814, just a few 
months after he had suffered the full burden of sorrow which 
can be allotted to a family-loving man. Passmore had lost his 
seven-months-old son in 1812, his two-year-old boy in 1813, and 
his wife the following spring—the whole family gone in three 
successive years. Buchanan was very close to him, and learned 
from him some of the risks of the married state. 

Molton C. Rogers, Buchanan’s law associate and constant com- 
panion, experienced an equally crushing misfortune. His young 
wife, Eliza Jacobs Rogers, died during the birth of her first child 
in 1822, plunging her husband into a state of almost inconsolable 


5 Klein and Diller, loc. cit. 
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grief. The little daughter survived motherless only eleven months. 

At about the same time, in 1821, Buchanan’s father died, leav- 
ing James as the eldest and financially most competent man of 
the family, to take care of his mother and six children. Of four 
sisters, three were married to husbands who had all they could 
do to provide the necessities for their families. The two boys were 
still of school age. By the time Buchanan had made adequate 
financial provision for the immediate family, his sisters and their 
husbands, in rapid succession, died, leaving him as legal guardian 
for their children. Three of these came to live with him perma- 
nently, mothered largely by his housekeeper, Hetty Parker, when 
they were not away at school. For seven other nephews and nieces 
who were only half-orphaned, Buchanan became the financial 
security as long as he lived. By the 1840’s, when time had healed 
the wound of his unhappy romance with Ann Coleman, he had 
acquired a substantial family of his own kin from which he 
derived many of the experiences and satisfactions of home life. 
Furthermore, he was by then fifty years old. 

I hope that this background may suggest some new meaning to 
the why and the wherefore of Buchanan’s failure to marry—his 
“anti-matrimony” as a friend described it. Not only his remorse, 
but also the fact that he preserved Ann Coleman’s letters through- 
out his life, suggest that he never fully recovered from his love 
for this girl or from her tragic death. 

In many respects, Buchanan’s experience with Ann Coleman 
was symbolic and typical of his whole life. It represented the 
cup of his fondest ambition, turned bitter at the very moment of 
fulfillment through no evident fault of his own. Thus it was, 
too, in the pattern of his political career. In 1861, as in 1819, 
James Buchanan became the central figure in an emotional storm 
which became only the more violent when he applied to it the 
strongest traits of his own character: self-respect, self-restraint, 
and a hyperconscientious devotion to civic duty. This picture of 
a man, driven by the deepest and finest elements of his own na- 
ture, to actions which inevitably must lead him to personal mis- 
fortune: this picture portrays human tragedy in its most classic 
sense. 





——_ 
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GEORGE CROGHAN AND THE INDIAN 
UPRISING OF 1747 


By Nicuotas B. WAINWRIGHT* 


IOLENCE and sudden death form an integral part of the 

American concept of the frontier. That areas are vast and 
underpopulated does not infer that their inhabitants are less jeal- 
ous and passionate than crowded city dwellers. On the contrary, 
those who trod the endless trails often met in fatal encounter. 
Whether it was rancher pitted against homesteader, or whether 
it was the red man’s struggle against the white man’s cancerous 
inroads on the hunting grounds, the drama had a similar quality 
—in all cases it was acted out by a relatively tiny cast moving 
on an immense stage. Many stories of violence and revenge can 
be told to illustrate transitional phases in the drawn-out death of 
the frontier. Such a story is that of the Indian uprising of 1747, 
a bloody and futile effort of a native population to adjust itself 
to ever-changing pressures imposed on it by rival European 
nationalities. 

The imperial claims of the French and their desire for a west- 
ern trading monopoly could not rest easy in the face of English 
activities, for the Pennsylvania traders by the 1740’s had grown 
familiar with the Allegheny hunting grounds and the vast ex- 
panses of the Ohio region; they were even audacious enough to 
extend their trade westward below Lake Erie toward Detroit. In 


*Mr. Nicholas B. Wainwright, editor of the Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography and Research Librarian of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, is author of A Philadelphia Story and a History of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. The present chapter, which grew out of a 
biography of George Croghan on which Mr. Wainwright is engaged, was 
read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Lan- 
caster, October 24, 1953. 
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this vast territory they had won the esteem of the Indian with 
whom they bartered successfully for deer skins and furs. 

With apparent fearlessness, the traders moved freely through 
the wilderness, counting on the friendship of the Indians to shield 
them from the wrath of the French, who viewed their Anglo- 
Saxon rivals as dangerous trespassers. In the great Ohio Valley, 
a hunting preserve of incalculable value, the Pennsylvanians en- 
countered Indians of the Delaware and Shawnee tribes, and 
hunters of the Six Nations. Farther westward they traded with 
the influential Twightwee Nation and the Wyandot tribe. From 
these sources a flood of furs poured back to Philadelphia, en- 
riching, at least temporarily, the trader, the merchant, and all 
others fortunate enough to have an interest in such a promising 
business. 

The names and careers of several wealthy colonial merchants 
who made fortunes in the fur trade are well known to students 
of Pennsylvania history. Such men as James Logan and Edward 
Shippen, who for a time dominated the trade, have left their 
imprint on our records. On the other hand, only a few of the 
many hardy woodsmen who transported the merchants’ goods 
into the Indian territory have left a comprehensive record of 
their deeds, and only one of these traders achieved a career 
of outstanding significance. This man was George Croghan, “a 
meer Idol” among his rough colleagues, and undeniably Penn- 
sylvania’s foremost Indian trader during the years 1748-1752. 

Virtually nothing is known of Croghan’s life before 1741 when 
he left his native Ireland and came to Pennsylvania. Entering the 
Indian trade, Croghan had gained enough experience by June, 
1742, to be trusted with a shipment of goods from Edward Ship- 
pen to Peter Tustee, a well-known Allegheny trader who was 
one of Shippen’s active customers.’ Although Croghan main- 
tained an association with Tustee for many years to come, he soon 
struck out for himself. By 1744 he was an accredited and licensed 
trader in his own right, carrying on a respectable business as 
bills amounting to £700 for goods purchased in Philadelphia 
that year would indicate.? 

*Shippen Papers, XXVII, 71, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


(HSP). 
* Pennsylvania Archives, Secona Series, II, 619; Cadwalader Collection, 
HSP. 
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In the autumn of 1744, Croghan took his trading stock to a 
distant Seneca village near the mouth of the Cuyahoga River on 
Lake Erie. Beside that placid stream, then the verdant center of 
a great hunting country, but now an important industrial life- 
line twisting like a corkscrew through the city of Cleveland, the 
Irishman bartered for beaver skins. 


The activity of English traders in this area had alarmed the 
French, whose western headquarters were at Detroit. La Riviére 
Blanche, as they called the Cuyahoga,* had been incorporated into 
their trading empire in 1742 at the request of Iroquois hunters 
who had lately settled there. These Indians, “Senecas, Onondagas, 
and others of the Five Iroquois villages,” promised that if French 
traders were sent to supply their needs they would drive away 
the English. In response to their request, Céloron de Blainville, 
who then commanded at Detroit, sent to the Cuyahoga River some 
of his habitants who returned prior to June, 1743, with about 
two hundred packs of peltries. From this time on the French 
were active traders on the river and seem to have established 
themselves upstream. Croghan’s small village near the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga was only one of a number of Iroquois settlements 
whose inhabitants totaled about six hundred hunters.* 


The element of competition between French and English re- 
mained, for, despite their promises, the Indians did not refuse to 
deal with the English. At the outset, the Canadians noted that “it 
would be well to profit by the advantages it [the Cuyahoga River 
trading area] presents, especially to deprive the English of them.”® 
When they found that these advantages were not denied the Penn- 
sylvania traders, the French authorities urged the Ottawa, Twight- 
wee, and other French tribes to attack the English trading in the 
vicinity of the Ohio River.* Meanwhile, in March, 1744, England 


* The identification of La Riviére Blanche with the Cuyahoga is basic to 
an understanding of the trading situation. A summary of the evidence which 
points to this identification may be found in Charles A. Hanna, The Wilder- 
ness Trail (New York, 1911), I, 335; see also Lawrence Henry Gipson, 
The British Empire Before the American Revolution (New York, 1939), 
IV, 169-171. 

* Abstract from Beauharnois, dated Oct. 10, 1743, E. B. O’Callaghan, 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York 
(Albany, 1855), IX, 1099-1100. 

5 Tbid. 

®* Beauharnois to Count de Maurepas, Oct. 8, 1744, ibid., 1105. 
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declared war on France, though word of this was not proclaimed 
in Pennsylvania until June. 

Such was the situation when news reached Detroit early in the 
fall of the arrival on the Cuyahoga of several Englishmen who 
were described as a militant little group, well supplied with am- 
munition and “resolved to annihilate the French Traders who were 
going to that quarter.” Against them the Detroit commandant dis- 
patched a picked band of thirty-five Ottawas to plunder and kill 
them, or take them prisoners.’ Like similar schemes in later years, 
the Indian attack never materialized. 

The dangers of operating beyond the very fringes of English in- 
fluence did not discourage Croghan as he traded that winter on the 
shores of Lake Erie. He had by then clearly demonstrated an un- 
usual capacity to perceive the problems of his new environment and 
an ability to adapt himself to a totally new set of circumstances. 
During those seasons which he had spent among the natives, he 
had learned rapidly. With a thoroughness which later stood him in 
good stead, he mastered their languages,® learned their ceremonials 
and ways of doing things, came to understand their thought 
processes, and gained their confidence. Among the frontiersmen 
of his day Croghan’s popularity was marked, but it was equally 
a factor in his Indian relations and may well have been the reason 
why his trading efforts with the natives were so successful. 

During the winter of 1744-1745, his operations grew to con- 
siderable size and indicated plainly that his fortunes were ex- 
panding. Although the village on the Cuyahoga remained his 
headquarters, cargoes of his goods under the care of friends and 
servants were sold in other places. One of these cargoes he had 
entrusted to Peter Tustee for trade far down the Ohio; mean- 
while, the tentacles of his influence stretched westward toward 
the Wyandots. 

His foreign rivals, unwilling to tolerate such boldness, decided 
on a definite effort to eliminate him. On or about April 23, 1745, 
Croghan was preparing to pack his peltries out of the wilderness, 
the winter trading season having ended, when a Frenchman and 
a “French” Indian arrived at his village. They had come, they told 

™ Beauharnois to Count de Maurepas, Nov. 7, 1744, ibid., 1111. 

®“He understands the Language of the six Nations & of sevl. other of 


the Indian Nations.” Croghan’s affidavit, Wyoming Controversy, 71-75, Penn 
Papers, HSP. 
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26 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
the Senecas, to seize the Irishman and all his property and re- 
move him from the trading country. Fortunately for Croghan, the 
natives protected him and sent his enemies away empty handed. 

Taking all the skins his horses could carry, the trader lost no 
time in setting out for the settlements, and on his way was joined 
by his friend Tustee who had bad news for him. Only a few days 
earlier, Tustee, with another English trader and numerous em- 
ployees, had been plundered by a large band of Shawnee Indians 
under the leadership of several Frenchmen and the renegade 
Pennsylvania trader, Peter Chartier. They had taken everything 
that the Englishmen had, including a canoeload of furs belonging 
to Croghan. From Tustee’s story it was evident that the Shawnee 
tribe was on the move to place itself under French control. 

The traders came down to Philadelphia where they made de- 
positions about the robbery before Edward Shippen, at that time 
mayor, and Richard Peters, Secretary of the Provincial Council. 
Croghan stated that he had lost 48 horseloads of deer skins, 400 
pounds of beaver, and 600 pounds of raccoon skins; but though 
Tustee petitioned the Assembly for relief as he was “entirely 
ruined” and utterly incapable of paying his debts, Croghan’s re- 
sources were sufficient to absorb his personal loss.° 

To cope with the emergency created by the defection of the 
Shawnees, Croghan was entrusted with a small present from the 
government to deliver to those few members of the tribe who still 
remained in the English interest.*° Knowledge of Croghan’s tech- 
nique, as it developed in the coming years, suggests that the gift 
was prompted by his advice that something must be done to secure 
the Indians’ friendship. The Shawnee present represents an ap- 
proach to a policy, later vigorously promoted by the trader, to 
alienate the Ohio Indians from the French through direct dealing 
with them by the government of Pennsylvania—a policy not 
hitherto attempted. 

Croghan continued in the Indian trade with increasing boldness 
and success, and expanded his trading ventures throughout the 
Ohio country. The strategic river fork formed by the uniting of 
the waters of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers attracted his 

® Deposition taken before Edward Shippen, May 14, 1745, Peters Manu- 
scripts, II, 32, HSP; Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives 


of the Province of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1774), IV, 13. 
© Tbid., 17; Penn Papers, Accounts, I, 66, HSP. 
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attention. Nearby this future site of Pittsburgh, he built a trading 
house. It was another prosperous year for him, notable for his 
appointment by the Iroquois to their directing body, the Onondaga 
Council.™ 

The winter of 1746-1747 found him once more in residence 
among the Senecas near the mouth of the Cuyahoga on Lake Erie. 
Business was extraordinarily good, for many Indians who in the 
past had dealt only with the French now brought their furs to 
him. This was by no means entirely due to Croghan’s own business 
talents, but was largely caused by the inability of his rivals to send 
a sufficient trading stock to the Indian country. The scarcity of 
supplies in the hands of Canadian merchants, a reflection of the 
efficiency of English naval activity, caused prices to soar. Many Ca- 
nadians as a result abandoned the Indian trade. Licenses, which 
had customarily been sold, were now given away to try to main- 
tain some traders in business.’* In order to protect what remained 
of the Lake Erie trade, the officer who commanded at Detroit was 
again instructed to send Indians to attack the English on the 
Cuyahoga."* 

Efforts of that sort by 1747 were useless, as the natives normally 
dependent upon the French had become dissatisfied with the thin 
trickle of high-priced goods which came to them by way of Mont- 
real. They were in a fit mood to listen to the blandishments of the 
English. More and more of them turned to the Pennsylvania 
traders who circled the inland French empire in the Lake Erie 
region. 

The Iroquois among whom Croghan traded had tried to main- 
tain a neutral status, though they clearly favored the Irishman. 
The time was now at hand for Croghan to extend his influence 
farther west, and Croghan did not fail to seize the opportunity. 
The most important Indian settlement between the Cuyahoga and 
Detroit, on or near Lake Erie, was at Sandusky. Thither, a year or 
two earlier, a disgruntled Wyandot, Chief Nicolas, had led his 
people from their village at Detroit. Nicolas had lost sympathy 
with the French and warmly welcomed English traders. He even 


“ Croghan’s affidavit, Wyoming Controversy, 71-75, Penn Papers, HSP. 

® Beauharnois to Count de Maurepas, June 18 and Oct. 28, 1745, O’Cal- 
laghan, X, 2, 21. 

* Beauharnois to Count de Maurepas, Aug. 28, 1746, ibid., 38. 
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allowed them to build a blockhouse in his town.’** Under their in- 
fluence and Nicolas’ leadership, Sandusky became a center of 
resistance to the French and was soon included within the orbit 
of Croghan’s trading activities.’ 

In the early spring, before Croghan left the Lake Erie country, 
five of his French competitors from the Cuyahoga River, accom- 
panied by Indians friendly to them, began their long homeward 
trek to Detroit, loaded down with furs. Their route led past 
Sandusky, and unaware of danger they visited that town. Nicolas, 
enraged at their presence, permitted them to be murdered and 
confiscated their furs. Blame for the actual killing was laid against 
both the Sandusky Wyandots and the Senecas from Croghan’s 
village.*® 

Taking a firm stand, Nicolas ordered those Indians who had 
accompanied the French to return to their homes and not to go 
on to Detroit.’*7 From this bloody start developed the Indian con- 
spiracy which swept the west in 1747, aimed at the destruction 
of all the French posts. Detroit itself narrowly escaped, while the 
fort on the Maumee River was partially burned by the Twightwees. 
Although the French won out, many of their people were killed 
at distant trading places before peace was restored. 

It was a bad summer for the French, even though the conspiracy 
was discovered in time to save Detroit. The revolt, however, could 
not be maintained by the Indians, who soon were asking forgive- 
ness of their “fathers.” But those tribes principally concerned, the 
Sandusky Wyandots and the Twightwees, did not feel they could 
renew their French alliance. In 1748 Chief Nicolas destroyed San- 
dusky and led his people eastward toward the Cuyahoga and the 
Ohio,'® while the Twightwees, under their militant leader Old 
Briton, settled at Pickawillany on the Great Miami. These moves 

* Alfred T. Goodman, Journal of — William Trent From Logstown 
to Pickawillany (Cincinnati, 1871), 15-16. 

*® Albert T. Volwiler, George fete and the Westward Movement 174I- 
1782 (Cleveland, 1926), 35. 

% These murders probably took place early in May, 1747, not on June 23, 
as is often said. Croghan first wrote about them on May 16. Pennsylvania 
Archives, I, 741-742; Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
XVII (1906), 474 (Wisconsin Collections). 

% O’Callaghan, X, 138. 

8 Karly in 1748 the French learned that Nicolas and his tribe “had taken 
the route to the White river,” and again of “the departure of Nicolas and his 


people for the White river, to seek shelter among the Iroquois there, or 
among the Mohegans who are near Orange [Albany].” Jbid., 162. 
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of the two tribes were the chief result of the Indian uprising. They 
profoundly affected trading conditions in the Lake Erie and Ohio 
country. 

An official French report placed the blame for the outbreak on 
the Pennsylvania traders who resided on the Cuyahoga. These men 
were accused of causing “all the ills and agitations of the upper 
country” and of instigating the nctives to commit the Sandusky 
murders.’® “This conspiracy,” wrote Boisherbert, “is fomented by 
the English, who, by force of presents and lies, excite the Indians 
against us, insinuating into their minds that we are not in a con- 
dition to furnish them with any supplies; that we have no goods, 
as they take all our ships, and that Quebec has been already cap- 
tured. This is their ordinary language.”*° 

Meanwhile, the Seneca warriors who had participated in the 
murders sought Croghan’s advice. What part the Irishman played 
in the rebellion against the French can never be accurately known, 
but it is of importance to note that he was recognized by the au- 
thorities in Pennsylvania as “the Trader to the Indians seated on 
Lake Erie.”** Like Croghan, the English who visited Sandusky 
were known by the French as dependent upon Philadelphia. More- 
over, the French felt that the seat of their troubles lay at the 
Cuyahoga, that it was there the conspiracy was hatched. Since 
names of other English traders in this area are not recorded, 
Croghan can almost assume the character of the arch-plotter by 
default. In 1751, John Patten, a captured English trader, told the 
French, so their records show, that “Croghan . . . had at all 
times persuaded the Indians to destroy the French and had so far 
prevailed on them, by the presents he had made them, that five 
French had been killed by said Indians, in the upper part of the 
country ; that self-interest was his sole motive in everything he did, 
that his views were to engross the whole trade, and to scare the 
French from dealing with the Indians.”*? 

Whether or not this contemporary testimony can be trusted, it is 
known that the murderers turned to Croghan. On their behalf he 


” Wisconsin Collections, XVII, 474-477. 

® Boisherbert’s report on Indian affairs, November, 1747, O'Callaghan, 
X, 84. 

* Peters to Weiser, Sept. 26, 1747, Pennsylvania Archives, I, 771. 

= Neville B. Craig, The Olden Time (Cincinnati, 1876), II, 186. Patten 
later took exception to his testimony. //linois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ 
War, Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXIX (1940), 497. 
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LETTER FROM INDIANS TO GOVERNOR THOMAS, 1747 
Pennsylvania Archives, Provincial Papers, IX, 63; printed in PENNSYLVANIA 
ArcHIVES, First Series, I, 741-742. 

Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
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wrote a letter to the governor of Pennsylvania which narrated the 
dramatic happenings and confided the Indians’ hopes that they 
would soon seize Detroit. This letter, accompanied by the scalp of 
one of the unfortunate Frenchmen and by a note from Croghan 
himself, brought the first news to Philadelphia of the distant up- 
rising. The Indians’ letter was dated May 16, 1747, while Croghan’s 
was written ten days later after his arrival at his plantation. “I am 
Just returnd from the Woods, and has brought a Letter, a French 
Scalp, & some Wompom for ye Governor, from a part of ye Six 
Nations Ingans, That has there Dwelling on ye Borders of Lake 
Arey,” wrote the trader. “Those Ingans ware always in the French 
Intrest till now, Butt This Spring, allmost all the Ingans in the 
Woods, have Declared against ye French.” Croghan sincerely 
hoped they would be provided powder and lead to continue the 
war and suggested that if there was any message to be sent them 
it could go by his men who were returning to Lake Erie for an- 
other load of skins.** 

It requires little imagination to surmise that Croghan played an 
important role in alienating the Indians from the French and pro- 
moting their revolt. His business interests required such an up- 
heaval, and the efforts of the French to eliminate him made turn- 
about seem only fair play. Croghan was to be peculiarly insistent 
that the government of Pennsylvania help out his Indian friends, 
and was to state that if this were not done he would not dare 
return to them. One might infer from this that he had promised 
them English aid—it would not have been unlike him—and it is 
more than probable, according to Patten’s testimony, that he per- 
sonally gave them all the ammunition he could afford.** At any 
rate, it is clear that Croghan was well acquainted with the Indian 
conspiracy before the French knew of it and that the dynamics 
of the trader’s personality would scarcely have allowed him to play 
a passive role in such an atmosphere of intrigue.*° 


* Pennsylvania Archives, 1, 741-743. 

“ Tbid., 770. In the summer of 1747 Longueuil at Detroit learned that two 
Englishmen had come to Sandusky with ammunition for Nicolas and his 
warriors. The French also noted that, during the winter of 1747-1748, Nicolas 
= — twice visited by “the English of Philadelphia.” O’Callaghan, X, 

*Croghan’s participation in the uprising against the French has been 
generally acknowledged by historians. See Hanna, I, 323; Volwiler, p. 35; 
Gipson, IV, 178. 
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How the Quaker State took a lead in the forma- 
tion of the first regular United States Army is told 
here by the Chief of the Organizational History and 
Honors Branch of the Office of the Chief of Mili- 
tary History. Dr. Mahon, a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, is a captain in the Army Reserve and asso- 
ciate editor of Military Affairs. 





PENNSYLVANIA AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


By Jonn K. Manon* 


| ptlesnrtonpion historians have seldom touched the history 
of the United States Army. As a result, this rich field has been 
the exclusive province of retired officers. These, seeing American 
history as one long error in military policy, have usually belabored 
Congress without bothering to inquire into the conditions which 
made that body, at any given time, behave as it did.* 

The present study is, in part, an attempt to re-examine one of 
Congress’ most ridiculed actions concerning the military. It is 
focused on two years, 1783 and 1784, when the last elements of 
the Continental Army were on their way out of existence, and 
when the first American military peace establishment developed. 
It points out why that particular establishment, and not some 
other, came into being, and describes one or two of its least known 
uses. The post-Revolutionary force, with which we will deal, is 
the first in the Regular Army having continuity into the present.? 
(It is now the Third Infantry Regiment.) Pennsylvania’s relation- 
ship to its beginnings will become apparent as we progress. 

It is one of the wonders of our history that most of the Conti- 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, Lancaster, October 24, 1953. 

1 The best example is Emory Upton, Military Policy of the United States 
(Wash., 1907). 

* There is one company, Battery D, 5th Field Artillery, which has an 
official lineage beginning with the Revolution, but its claim to this origin 
does not rest on the grounds that a body of men from the Continental Army 
actually remained in service after 1785. 
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nentals—who were owed a year’s wages—being furloughed on 
June 13, 1783, trudged off home without pay and without even 
written promises to pay. Thus harmlessly did the Revolutionary 
army fade away for all time as a force in politics and in war.® 
Even after the June exodus there were still more than 1,000 Con- 
tinentals remaining in service. They were organized into units, 
and these were the logical corps upon which to found a military 
peace establishment, if there was to be one. 

Certain factors, however, disqualified them. To begin with, the 
Confederation had no means to pay them their year’s wages; so 
there was always a fear that they might mutiny. The fear was 
realized when on June 19 a small body of Pennsylvania recruits 
had demonstrated against the Congress in Philadelphia. This small 
mutiny did not truly represent the spirit of the Continentals but, 
when lumped with others that had occurred since 1781, and when 
considered by minds full of an urgent fear of standing armies, it 
hurt the chances of the extant outfits to be retained.‘ 

Another unfavorable characteristic the remaining Continentals 
displayed was their high cost. A majority of them had been raised 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire under uncommon conditions. 
Massachusetts men, for example, drew $8 1/3 instead of the usual 
continental rate of $4 1/4 a month.® The state paid the difference. 
Whoever paid, it was almost certain that such high-priced soldiers 
would be replaced by cheaper ones when the time came. 

By far the strongest disqualifying factor was their entangle- 
ment in the tension between Massachusetts and New York over 
the land along the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario. The immediate 
irritant was a knowledge that some troops would soon have to 
take over the British forts at Oswego and Niagara in disputed 
territory. The only Continental command available was com- 
posed of men from Massachusetts, men whom the New Yorkers 
would not, under any circumstance, permit to enter those garrisons.°® 


° Merrill Jensen, The New Nation, 1781-1789 (N. Y., 1950), 82. 
* John Fiske, The Critical Period of American History «os NS: Vig. 1688); 
1 


7 Capt. John Doughty to Maj. Nicholas Fish, 14 July 1785, MS., transcripts 
of certain papers of Nicholas Fish, Ofc., Chief of Military History, Wash., 
D. C.; Rept. of Comm., 6 Apr. 1784, Journals of the Continental Congress, 
XXVI, 202 (hereafter referred to as JCC). 

° James Monroe to Gov. of Va., 11 June 1784, Edmund C. Burnett, ed., 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, 8 vols. (Wash., 1921-1936), 
VII, 552. This letter gives a good account of the Mass.-N. Y. troubles. Also 
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Be it remembered that in May, 1783, British troops still oc- 
cupied, not only Oswego and Niagara, but all the western posts 
from which England had for decades controlled the fur trade. They 
also lingered in New York town. Americans, however, believed 
that as soon as there was official peace, the redcoats would depart. 
In order to be prepared, the Continental legislators—at the rare 
times when delegates from nine states could be assembled—faced 
the need, long before ratification, to provide garrisons for the 
western forts. This brought them to consider a military peace 
establishment. 

A sympathetic committee, headed by Alexander Hamilton, went 
to work. Of the five members, one, James Wilson, was from Penn- 
sylvania. This group made a report on September 10, 1783. There 
should be, the report said, four regiments of infantry, one of 
artillery, and a corps of engineers. This meant a peace establish- 
ment of nearly three thousand, which was a heavy expense for an 
insolvent confederation and, according to some delegates, a dan- 
gerous menace to liberty. The record is silent as to whether or not 
the five practical committeemen expected their recommendation to 
be adopted ; but, in the light of what was enacted later, it certainly 
had no chance. Be that as it may, there was a warm debate on 
the proposal in October (the details of which are lost), but not 
a company resulted.’ 

Added to the need to garrison the western posts was another 
vital factor pressing toward some sort of army. This was the rela- 
tionship with the Indians northwest of the Ohio River. Western 
exigencies, however, did not weigh heavily with some of the states. 
David Howell, for example, said that Rhode Island was not willing 
to build a chain of forts to defend western Virginia on land which 
ought to belong to the United States anyway, or to protect New 
York in the fur trade. These economic opinions were buttressed 
by constitutional objections to a national army in peacetime. Here 
was the well-rooted fear of a standing army re-expressed. If Con- 
gress had the power to raise five hundred in time of peace, it 
could raise five thousand as well; then, with such a force, begin 
to bully the states. The delegates from Massachusetts endorsed 
see Hugh Williamson to James Duane, 8 June 1784, page 546, and JCC, 
XXVII, 499-538. 

‘Their proposals given in detail, ibid., XXV, 722. 


® David Howell to Thomas C. Hazard, 26 Aug. 1783, Burnett, op. cit., 
VIII, 824. 
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these views, and added to them a codicil: that the militias of the 
several states were the only military establishment necessary.® 

New York offered her own interpretation of what was consti- 
tutional and suitable. Although not willing for Massachusetts 
Continentals to garrison Oswego and Niagara, that principality 
saw an easy solution. Congress need only set the size of the 
contingent for that duty, and New York would raise it. There 
was no doubt, the delegates said, that their sovereign had the right 
under the Articles of Confederation to provide those garrisons. 
Congress’ only duty in the matter was to say how many New 
York soldiers were to be raised.’® 

There was precedent for the action New York requested. On 
October 3, 1783, Congress had given Virginia permission to keep 
two ships of war and twenty-five soldiers in peacetime.’* The 
difference was that Virginia’s little array offended no one, whereas 
Massachusetts stood to be injured if New York placed a corps 
in the disputed area. For her part, the Bay State was perfectly 
willing to have the Continental troops at West Point move into 
Oswego and Niagara. This would not only put Massachusetts 
men into the forts, but would also relieve the state of paying 
half the soldier’s wages.’ The middle and southern states, for 
their part, refused to lighten this expense unless the Bay State 
would, in return, agree to vote for some sort of peace establish- 
ment.*® 

A dangerous temper hung about the preparations to take the 
forts over from the British. New York hinted that she would raise 
troops whether Congress authorized them or not. Ephraim Paine, 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, wrote to Governor Clinton, 
“High time for our State to tak [sic] the same measures as though 
it was Sorounded [sic] with open and avowed Enemies.” He re- 
quested Clinton to say whether or not delegates should protract 
the debates until New York had had time to move her own troops 
into the forts.’* With such feeling at work, it was obvious that the 


* As an example see motion made by Gerry and Dana of Mass., 25 May 
1784, JCC, XXVI, 433. 

” Ibid., XX VII, 380. 

" Tbid., XXV, 640. 

® Ibid., XXVII, 433, 436. 

8 Mass. delegates to Gen. Assembly, Mass., 4 June 1784, Burnett, op. cit., 
VII, 542, 543. 

29 Apr. 1784, ibid., VIII, 504, 505. 
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remaining Continentals could not be used. From the vantage point 
of nearly two centuries this irony stands out: the whole contro- 
versy was baseless, since the British did not give up the western 
posts tor another twelve years. 

What was the position of Pennsylvania toward a military peace 
establishment? To give an answer, it is necessary to flash back- 
wards into state politics. The radical party, which had sponsored 
the constitution of 1776, had, in 1782, lost control of the organs 
of state power. This was signalized by the election of John Dick- 
inson as president of the Supreme Executive Council. Colonel 
Francis Johnston called the change a political revolution. It was, 
he said, accompanied by a “party rage” and an “inordinate thirst” 
after power. He was not sure that the shift would help the army 
which seemed to be considered “the fagg end of creation.’’® 

The fact is that a peace establishment was not a point of con- 
flict between the principal state parties. The newspapers gave very 
little space to military affairs, and political leaders did not declaim 
about them. As a result, in all her actions the state quietly sup- 
ported a strong peace establishment. Here Pennsylvania took a 
position beside the other middle and southern states. There were 
good reasons! For one, the old Quaker clique—against armies on 
religious grounds—had lost control early in the Revolution.’® For 
another, an extensive part of the state lay in the area to be taken 
over from the British and wrested away from the Indians. Help 
from the Confederation would be not only welcome but absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, since 1776 the western section had grown 
vocal in the government, and strong personalities were represent- 
ing it in the Supreme Executive Council. 

Not the weakest of the factors in Pennsylvania favoring a 
respectable peace establishment was the lure of western land. Even 
while the report of Hamilton’s committee on a strong corps was be- 
ing debated, Congress received a request from the Keystone state 
to hurry a powwow with the Indians so that agents of the state 
could try to buy land from them.’* The Revolutionary officers 

4 Johnston to Josiah Harmar, 10 Feb. 1783, MS., Harmar Papers, Wm. L. 


Clements Library, U. of Mich. See also Robert L. Brunhouse, The Counter- 
Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790 (Harrisburg, 1942), Chs. IV and V, 
88-155. 

Isaac Sharpless, History of the Quaker Government in Pennsylvania, 
2 vols. (Phila., 1899), II, passim. 

7 Comm. Rept., 22 Oct. and Resolve, 30 Oct. 1783, JCC, XXV, 717, 767. 
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from Pennsylvania had a vital interest in the western lands, for 
both Congress and the state had promised to reward them with 
tracts. Most of the men who held high state office were veterans; 
among them Generals James Ewing, Vice President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, Anthony Wayne, a delegate to the General 
Assembly, Thomas Mifflin, President of Congress, and Edward 
Hand, a member of the Continental Congress. It was clear to them 
that a decent army would help win and hold the lands in which 
they were interested. 

Still more important to Pennsylvania was the need to settle 
affairs with the Northwest Indians. The Confederation now had 
to assume duties that the mother country had borne before. This 
called for councils with the principal tribes. If the Continental 
Congress did not arrange them, Pennsylvania, and some of the 
other states, would do so, the Articles to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Indian powwows required uniformed soldiers, not only 
for protection but to gratify the redman’s love of display. 

The need to make haste in Indian affairs, coupled with that to 
provide for the western posts, forced Congress to come to grips 
with the explosive peace-establishment issue. Although the problem 
had been brought up, tabled, and brought up again and again dur- 
ing the previous year, it was so controversial that no settlement 
could be obtained until the very last day of the session in the 
summer of 1784. 

The greatest obstacle was the opposition of New England to 
any kind of establishment.*® That region was the seat of the 
traditional fear of a standing army and, conversely, of the strength 
of the militia. In addition, Massachusetts was bargaining hard 
to be relieved of the extra pay she contributed to the wages of 
the remaining Continentals.’® Finally, the Bay State interpreted 
the Articles to say that the Confederation had not the power to 
requisition soldiers from the states, but only the right to request 
them.?° 

The first device used to gain New England support was em- 
ployment of the term militia in the Resolve. When it came to the 
actual raising of men, the states bypassed the militia and relied on 


*% Hugh Williamson to James Duane, 8 June 1784; id. to Gov. of N. C.,, 

5 July 1784; id. to id., 30 Sep. 1784, Burnett, of. cit., VII, 546, 563, 594. 
Mass. delegates to Gen. Court of Mass., 4 June 1784, ibid., 542, 543. 
JCC, XXVII, 433. 
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volunteer enlistments.** As an additional concession, the middle 
and southern states did not wrangle over the antagonistic words 
“requisition” and “request.” Lastly, the Confederation dismissed 
most of the Continentals, and then relieved Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire of responsibility for half the pay of the few high priced 
artillerymen who remained. 

It was on June 2 that Congress ordered the residue of the 
Continental Army discharged, except for fifty-eight men at West 
Point and twenty-six at Pittsburgh, to guard the public stores. A 
peace establishment followed on the next day! Almost its only 
virtue in the eyes of the delegates from the middle and southern 
states was that “The inefficacy and expense of [it might] probably 
give rise to better ones.”*? 

Nevertheless, in consequence of the concessions made to New 
England, the ballot totaled nine Yeas and two Nays.** Disgruntled 
at being refused the right to raise a state corps, New York 
registered one of the Nays as did New Jersey, whose delegates 
believed that the Resolve violated the militia provisions of the 
Jersey constitution. 


The force which Congress created by means of broad com- 
promise was remarkable for its small size and for its temporary 
character. It consisted of one regiment of 700 enlisted men, properly 
officered, arranged in eight companies of infantry and two of 
artillery. The men were to enlist for just one year, and to come 
from the militias of four of the states as follows: 











New Jersey —........ aleaiaiopaiioton 110 
Connecticut - PeMttee ess Somes ae 165 
New York —-_. eee 165 
I ie ee ee 


The size of the detachments was based on the white population 
within each state.** On account of supplying the most men, Penn- 
sylvania was allotted the commanding officer, a lieutenant colonel. 
Connecticut and New York received one major each, while the 


*t See Act of Gen. Assembly of Penna., 11 Aug. 1784; also Act of N. J. 
Gen. Assembly, 17 Aug. 1784. These state the manner of raising the troops. 
= Williamson to Gov. of N. C., 30 Sep. 1784, Burnett, op. cit., VII, 594. 

8 ICC, XXVII, 538-540. 
“4 Articles of Conf., IX, Paragraph 5. 
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company officers went to the four states in proportion to the size 
of their detachments.*® 

Why were those four states selected from the thirteen? Although 
the announced reason was proximity to the zone of troop use, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, with quotas, were no closer than Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia with none. Moreover, they had not as many 
people from whom to draw soldiers. Since Massachusetts was loud 
against a standing army, the legislators may have thought it futile 
to ask her for men. As for Virginia, which was not against an 
establishment, she was excused, perhaps, on account of her contri- 
bution to the common defense through maintaining the two ships 
of war and the twenty-five soldiers mentioned earlier. 

The General Assembly of Pennsylvania was recessed when 
Congress constituted the peace establishment, but the need for 
troops seemed so urgent that the Assembly met in special session 
on July 20. The delegates showed no sympathy for the tensions 
which rent Congress. It had been perfectly apparent, they said, 
before the Continental Army was disbanded that the frontier posts 
would have to be manned, the borders protected, and the public 
stores guarded. Hence the occasion should not have been allowed 
to arise wherein a special session was necessary.**° Having thus 
“blown off steam” on August 11, they authorized the quota re- 
quested, making it clear that the Confederation was to foot the bills. 

When all arrangements were completed the Supreme Executive 
Council had the appointing of four captains, three lieutenants, 
three ensigns, a surgeon, and a surgeon’s mate, besides the lieu- 
tenant colonel. It made them on August 13, 1784.27 There must 
have been politics involved, but the preserved documents only hint 
at it. The lieutenant colonelcy fell to Josiah Harmar, thirty-one 
years old, a regimental commander during the late war. Harmar 
had been with the Pennsylvania Continentals in South Carolina 
as late as November, 1783. Hardly had he returned home when 
he became Thomas Mifflin’s personal secretary (Mifflin was Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress), and was whisked off to Eng- 
land with one copy of the ratified treaty of peace. In his absence, 


= ICC, XXVII, 524, 538-540. 
* Pennsylvania, General Assembly, Minutes, 1784, entry of 6 Aug. 1784, 
264 ff 


= Printed in Consul W. Butterfield, ed., The Journal of Jonathan Heart 
(Albany, 1885), 31, 32. 
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Mifflin urged him for the new command.** As a result, Harmar 
had been back from his ocean voyage but six days when he was 
chosen. His position was one many men would have welcomed. 
Times were lean and the $66.00 a month, plus forage, plus $11.00 
ration allowance, was good pay, even if slow in coming. What is 
more, there was prestige in the job. No less a person that Horatio 
Gates saw that it was merely a beginning. “Permit me to felicitate 
you and your brother officers,” he wrote, “upon this partial resur- 
rection of the American Army.”*° 

The first duty of the officers was to recruit the men they were 
to command. Harmar set up his camp on the “Western Heights 
of the Schuylkill” and secured most of his men around Philadel- 
phia. The enrollees had to sign a statement acknowledging that 
they had volunteered in the Pennsylvania troops and, at the same 
time, swearing to be faithful to the United States. Each man got 
$2.00 advance on his wages from the Confederation, and $1.00 
bounty from the state.*° Although a few absconded with their $3.00, 
recruiting progressed well; indeed, by September 25 there were 
256 men on the rolls.** Their quality can only be approached 
through a later list of deserters. Out of 60, 19 were born in Ire- 
land, 7 in Germany, 2 in England, and 2 in Scotland. The youngest 
was seventeen, the oldest thirty-nine. Thirty-one listed themselves 
as laborers without special skills.** 

Harmar designated his command “The First American Reg- 
iment.” Although it was primarily national in character, the colonel 
continued to report to President Dickinson as well as to Congress. 
The boundary line between the power of the state and that of the 
Confederation was not well defined; nor were the responsibilities 
of each toward the new Regiment. Although supplies were sup- 
posed to come from Congress, sometimes Harmar had to appeal 
to his home state for aid in securing them. As a result, he kept up 
his correspondence with both sovereigns. The reports to Dick- 
inson, of course, related only to the Pennsylvania contingent. 


*8 General Mifflin’s petition in favor of Harmar, dated 17 July 1784, is in 
the Harmar Papers, loc. cit. 

*” Gates to Harmar, 28 Sep. 1784, Harmar Papers, loc. cit. 

® Receipts from each of the Captains for $140 are in the Harmar Papers. 
For Pennsylvania’s bonus see Pennsylvania General Assembly, Minutes, 1784, 
25 Sep. 1784, 353. 

“Report of the Regiment, Pennsylvania Archives, 1st series, X, 358. 

® Tbid., 388. 
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Colonel Harmar always thought of his corps as a regiment, and 
prepared himself by reading European treatises to use it as such. 
Actually he saw no portion of it during the first year except the 
Pennsylvania detachment. Joseph Carleton, Secretary in the War 
Office, sent the New Jersey corps—which recruited at the same 
time as Pennsylvania’s—to Ft. Stanwix to assist the Indian com- 
missioners in that quarter, and did not pass the order through the 
colonel.** Nevertheless, Derick Lane, commanding the ‘Jersey 
troops, faithfully reported to his commander by mail, and Harmar 
included Lane’s figures in his returns to Congress. As for the other 
two states with quotas, Connecticut raised her men too late to 
help with the Indian powwows of 1784, so they were discharged 
early in April 1785. New York—denied the right to raise her own 
troops—refused to comply, and did not recruit a single man.** 

Carleton sent the Pennsylvania soldiers to Fort Pitt, on account 
of an important council to be held in the area with the Wyandot, 
Chippewa, Delaware, and Ottawa tribes. The artillery, and Walter 
Finney’s company of infantry got there on October 18; David 
Ziegler’s and William McCurdy’s on October 29.°° Thus, but two 
months after the first day of recruiting, the Pennsylvania con- 
tingent was fully raised and equipped, and had marched nearly 
four hundred miles on foot to the western limits of the state. 

Because of the lateness of the season, the commissioners decided 
to hold the meeting close to Pitt, so that it was necessary for the 
corps to move thirty miles down the Ohio River and repair old 
Fort McIntosh (where the town of Beaver, Pennsylvania, now 
stands). The heavy labor of transport and building fell on the 
common soldiers. Their chief solace was liquor, which usually got 
them into trouble. John Robert Shaw, one of the few to leave a 
written record, told how four drunken soldiers looted a store and 
knocked down the owner. For this exploit each got a hundred 
lashes, which “. . . they bore . . . with a fortitude worthy of a 
better cause.”** Even the officers sometimes fell a prey. Celebrating 


Christmas, Captain Thomas Douglas of the artillery, had his 


® Derick Lane to Harmar, 10 Sep. 1784, Harmar Papers, loc. cit. There 
are numerous letters from Lane to his Commanding Officer in these papers. 

* Jos. Carleton to id., 17 Dec. 1784, ibid. 

* Harmar to Dickinson, 5 Dec. 1784, Butterfield, op. cit., 46. 

* John W. Harpster, Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania (Pitts- 


burgh, 1938), 162 ff. 
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men haul a cannon into the parade ground in the dead of night and 
fire salute after salute. Harmar was not there, and Douglas would 
not stop when ordered to do so by the senior captain. 

The commissioners, abetted by the panoply of the Pennsylvania 
corps, concluded a treaty on January 21, 1785. It extinguished the 
last Indian claim to land within the borders of the state. This 
work finished, the troops could turn to other duties. One was to 
guard the line of the Ohio with a chain of forts. Another was to 
try to keep squatters off the land belonging to the Confederation. 
Since migrants were pouring down the river, the latter was well 
nigh impossible. Believing that ownership ought to go with oc- 
cupancy, the newcomers did not trouble themselves about title. As 
a result, the Pennsylvania detachment had the nasty task of evict- 
ing many of them and burning their improvements. 

The ugliness of the job was partially relieved by the personal 
interest which the officers had in the land. This interest stemmed 
from the fact that Pennsylvania had earmarked all the ground be- 
tween the Ohio River and the western boundary of the state for 
her soldiers. Determined to keep that tract clear, Harmar evicted 
the settlers between Pitt and Fort McIntosh, although, by his own 
statement, to do so was not one of his duties as commander of 
the United States troops.** 

Acting for the United States as early as February, 1785, he 
began sending parties down the river, beyond Pennsylvania, to 
dispossess squatters. These parties burned as many as forty cabins 
on one foray. Calloused though the officers were to rough life, the 
plight of the settlers sometimes moved them to grant quarter. For 
example, finding one family with a child lying near death from 
snakebite, Ensign Ebenezer Denny allowed it thirty days to clear 
out. Also, although their orders were to burn the crops, the soldiers 
usually left these standing if the owners promised to evacuate the 
fields once the grain was harvested. For their part, the settlers, 
in the presence of uniformed soldiers, were very meek; most of 
them moved when ordered.** But no soldier dared move across 
the country alone or go unarmed. 

Josiah Harmar was in a key position regarding the land, and 

* Harmar to Dickinson, 1 May 1785, Butterfield, op. cit., 61. 

% Addresses from settlers, dated 5 and 8 Apr. 1785; John Armstrong to 


Harmar, 12 Apr. 1785; E. Denny to id., 23 Aug. 1785; John Doughty to id., 
30 Nov, 1785, MSS., Harmar Papers, loc. cit. 
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his powerful friends knew it. General William Irvine regretted that 
people were preempting the choice pieces. He represented to the 
colonel that it was not incompatible with his official responsibilities 
to keep a look out for good spots. “I need not tell you,” he added, 
“that these hints should not reach beyond yourself.’’*® About the 
same time, Harmar’s benefactor, General Mifflin, wrote in a tone 
which indicated that he expected favor for favor. He asked the 
colonel’s assistance for a friend who was interested in land close 
to Fort Pitt.*° In spite of these and other appeals for special con- 
sideration, there is no evidence that Harmar used his position for 
the advantage of his friends, or for his own. 

During the first few months of its life, as we have seen, the 
tiny forerunner of the Regular Army was occupied with or- 
ganizing itself, with assisting at Indian treaties and with attempt- 
ing to keep the public land clear of squatters. It was not, fortunately, 
called upon to fight. Of interest to Pennsylvanians is the fact that 
seventy percent of the whole force came from Pennsylvania. 

Problems concerning the land, the Indians, squatters, surveying, 
and taking over the western posts from the British, grew and grew. 
In consequence, it was necessary to continue the Regular Army 
beyond its one-year enlistment. An important step was taken in 
early April, 1785, when the same-sized corps as in 1784 was au- 
thorized with the same-sized detachments from the same states. 
This time the term was for three years instead of one! Why 
Congress—which ten months before had strained over enrolling 
men for just one year—was so soon willing to engage them for 
three, is a fascinating question. But there is not space to deal with 
it here. There only remains to say that Pennsylvania continued as 
predominant in the Regular Army in 1785, and for some years 
thereafter, as it had been in 1784. 


* Irvine to Harmar, 31 May 1785, ibid. 
“7 May 1785, ibid. 
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THE SAMUEL J. RANDALL PAPERS 


By Tuomas R. Apams* 


ie HE papers of Samuel Jackson Randall, Pennsylvania politician- 
extraordinary, have long eluded historians. Today they are in 
the University of Pennsylvania Library. They arrived, as do so 
many things, as the result of something that had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with them. 

Two and a half years ago the Library published a catalogue of a 
very fine exhibition on Benjamin Franklin. It was one of the 
activities associated with the celebration of our bicentennial. Dur- 
ing those hectic days of preparation someone suggested that we 
send a copy of the catalogue to Mrs. Susan R. Bacon of Goshen, 
New York. This lady had apparently been the assistant to our 
librarian, Morris Jastrow, in 1903 when we purchased our collec- 
tion of Franklin papers. To this day I cannot remember who made 
the suggestion, but a catalogue went off to Goshen and the whole 
matter was promptly forgotten. Sometime that following summer, 
when most of us were taking a well deserved vacation, Mrs. Bacon 
‘came to the library for a visit. She had not been a passive bystander 
when the Franklin Papers arrived. Indeed, she had had a good 
deal to do with their purchase. Through ignorance we had failed 
to mention her in the catalogue, and she had come to chide us gently 
for the omission. In the course of her conversation with my assist- 
ant, Mrs. Neda Westlake, Mrs. Bacon mentioned that she was 
the daughter of a former Philadelphia Congressman named Samuel 
J. Randall, and that she still had her father’s papers in Goshen. 
The name rang a bell in the back of Mrs. Westlake’s mind so that 
she remembered to mention Mrs. Bacon’s visit when the fall term 
started. Soon the library and the history department were in 
touch with Goshen and, after numerous telephone calls and two 
trips, the papers arrived on the University of Pennsylvania campus. 


*Mr. Thomas R. Adams, formerly Bibliographical Assistant at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, is now Curator of the Rare Book Collection of 
the University of Pennsylvania Library. The present paper was read at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Lancaster, Octo- 


ber 24, 1953. 
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It is a generally accepted tradition that in the years following 
the Civil War American politics reached a low point in our national 
history. The major figures of the time were not, it is felt, to be 
found in Washington but among the great and growing industries 
of the country. Yet had the national government not had a policy 
which actively supported business its growth would have been 
badly hampered. The political figures who played important roles 
in this relation between government and industry were engaging 
and fascinating people, and among them Samuel Jackson Randall 
was a major figure. 





SAMUEL J. RANDALL 


Born in 1828, Randall was by inheritance a Whig, but his family 
had been close friends of James Buchanan and in 1858 Randall 
entered the Pennsylvania State Senate as a Democrat. In 1863 he 
was elected to the House of Representatives in Congress, where he 
was to remain until his death in 1890. Representing the river wards 
of Philadelphia, he was the only member of his party to be re- 
turned regularly to Congress by Pennsylvania in that twenty-seven 
year period. 

During his early years in Washington, Randall kept very quiet 
mastering parliamentary techniques and watching the Republicans. 
Then, when Congress met in December of 1865, he stepped for- 
ward as one of the leaders of about forty Democrats who opposed 
the excesses of Republican leadership under Thaddeus Stevens 
and gave their support to the reconstruction policies of President 
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Johnson. Randall’s skillful use of his knowledge of House rules 
to oppose Republican legislation earned for him, by 1871, the 
leadership of his party in the House and the Chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee. With the corruption of the Grant 
administration, he took a lead in the demand for retrenchment and 
reform, so that when the Democrats gained control of the House in 
the last half of Grant’s second term, Randall was the logical choice 
for Speaker. Unfortunately, however, he believed in a protective 
tariff which alienated the southern and western members of the 
party, and Michael C. Kerr of Indiana was elected. Nevertheless, 
Kerr’s death within the year left Randall as the only logical choice 
and he was elected Speaker in December of 1876. 

The principal order of business of this Session of Congress was 
the disputed Hayes-Tilden election, and Randall’s conduct during 
this difficult period made the country realize that in him they 
had a political figure of the finest kind. The Election Committee 
turned out to be a strictly partisan group with the Republicans 
having a regular majority of one. The only way that the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives could block the election of Hayes 
was to make the count of the electoral vote impossible through 
dilatory tactics and thus leave the country without a President 
on inauguration day. This Randall would not allow. A master of 
dilatory procedures himself, he insisted that the count be carried 
out. The pressures that he was under and the chaos that reigned 
in the House have been vividly described many times. At one point 
members were dashing about, yelling, and climbing on desks. With 
cool firmness Randall brought order. His admonition is still 
famous: 


If gentlemen forget themselves, it is the duty of the 
Chair to remind them that they are members of the 
American Congress. 


Randall remained the Speaker through the forty-fifth and forty- 
sixth Congresses. To the position he brought an authority that 
foreshadowed the power of Reed and Cannon. His most outstand- 
ing contribution during these years was made as the chairman 
of the committee to codify the rules. The welter of amendments that 
had been added to the last rules passed in 1860 made it at times 
almost impossible to conduct business. The work of the committee, 
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which was adopted without change, prepared Congress for the ex- 
panded duties which lay ahead. 

In the forty-seventh Congress the Democrats lost control of 
the House, but by 1884 they were again in the majority. Once 
more Randall lost the speakership because of his position on the 
tariff, but the next two years were to bring him his greatest power, 
for he was made the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 
Under his leadership, this committee controlled almost all bills 
that involved the appropriation of money, and Randall, remem- 
bering all too well the waste and extravagance of some of the 
Republican Congresses, did not hesitate to pigeonhole measures of 
which he disapproved. Indeed, to a large extent he controlled the 
legislation that Congress could consider. 

This concentration of power brought protests from many sides. 
The Washington Post claimed that Congress had too long “con- 
sisted of the Senate and Sam Randall.” With the election of Grover 
Cleveland, Randall received complete control of the Pennsylvania 
patronage, and he wielded that power with all the skill of a pro- 
fessional politician. 

Within two years, however, Randall’s influence in national poli- 
tics began to decline. In 1888 he made a fatal mistake by oppos- 
ing President Cleveland on the Mills Tariff. When the President 
withdrew his support, Randall’s power in the national Democratic 
organization, as well as in that of Pennsylvania, began to go. 
About the same time he developed cancer of the stomach, and in 
the last year of his life he was confined to his bed. Yet at the 
time of his death, racked with a pain that only those who have 
suffered it can know, Randall was at the service of his party. 
When the Republicans returned to power in 1890 under Har- 
rison, the former Speaker took his oath in his home, a few min- 
utes walk from the Capitol. The Democrats were again in the 
minority, and they badly needed the services of this man who had 
led them through their lean years—but within a few months he 
was dead. 

What the University has acquired, then, are the papers of a 
leading figure in the Democratic party during that era when it 
was fighting to regain its influence in the governing of the nation. 
Sam Randall, more than any other man, personifies his party in 
that struggle. He was the only prominent Democrat to be con- 
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stantly on the national scene from Lincoln to Cleveland, and un- 
der his leadership the party was by no means powerless. His 
knowledge of the House rules and his grasp of parliamentary 
tactics made it possible for the Democrats to temper, and on oc- 
casion even block, Republican legislation. Yet, strangely enough, 
historians and biographers have published relatively little about 
Randall. The most complete sketch of him is to be found in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, and there the author, Albert 
V. House, relied almost entirely upon biographies of contempo- 
raries like Blaine and Cleveland, and on studies of the House of 
Representatives. The only full dress study is an unpublished 
Master’s thesis by Sidney I. Pomerantz written for Columbia 
University in 1932.1 Mr, Pomerantz did a superb job of comb- 
ing the secondary works, memoirs of contemporary figures, party 
and government publications, and newspapers. The result is a 
fine general outline of Randall’s public life as drawn from the 
printed sources, but it has only scratched the surface. 

The size of the Randall Papers alone gives some idea of the 
work yet to be done on this man. They arrived from Goshen in 
fourteen large wooden cases, apparently the same ones in which 





they had been originally packed. During the past year we have 
sorted the collection in a general way and can now make a report 
on what the prospective user will find in terms of bulk, pointing 
out some possible areas of investigation which the material sug- 
gests. 


* Samuel Jackson Randall: Protectionist-Democrat. 
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The largest part of the papers consists of letters written to 
Randall between 1844 and 1890. They are now arranged chron- 
ologically in 220 manuscript boxes. Their density corresponds 
closely to Randall’s rise and fall as a political figure. There is 
about one box per year until 1875, when he became nationally 
prominent for his defeat of a Force Act. From this time on, the 
correspondence fills at least 10 boxes a year, and in 1885, the first 
year of Cleveland’s administration, it fills 25 boxes. 

In going through the papers, we found that Randall had at- 
tempted to classify certain parts of his correspondence under such 
headings as “Patronage 1883-87” and “3rd Session 46th Con- 
gress.” Where we came across such groupings, they have been 
preserved. In addition to the manuscripts there is a large mass 
of printed matter: pamphlets, drafts of bills, newspapers, and 
other ephemeral material. All of this bears directly on Randall’s 
activities and is being arranged so that it can be used in con- 
junction with the rest of the collection. Although the job of 
processing the papers is still far from complete, they can now be 
used if one is willing to work with the rough year-by-year ar- 
rangement. 

The Samuel J. Randall Papers provide a body of rich source 
material which offers a point of departure for a number of lines 
of investigation. First of all there is the biography. The papers, 
of course, are but one side of Randall’s correspondence and the 
other would have to be sought among the papers of most of the 
important men of the period. The Grover Cleveland, Samuel J. 
Tilden, and Jeremiah Biack manuscripts all contain a large num- 
ber of Randall letters. In the Randall Collection itself, most of 
the personal biographical material is to be found in the years 
before 1875, and it consists almost entirely of family letters. One 
particularly interesting series is the correspondence from his 
brother, Bob Randall, who apparently acted as his political agent 
in Philadelphia—keeping tabs on the doings of the local Demo- 
crats as well as on family matters. The correspondence from the 
later years, however, seems to be almost entirely official, and deals 
with affairs connected with Randall’s work as a Representative 
and a Democrat. 

There are also two corollary fields of investigation which the 
papers strongly suggest. They are studies of the Democratic Party 
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on both the national and on the state level during the Randall era. 
Sam Randall was first of all a Pennsylvanian. As a member of 
the only branch of our national government to which Pennsyl- 
vania sent popularly elected members, he felt strongly the duty 
of representing the whole state, not just his own district. To do 
this, he built an effective political machine. At the height of his 
power there were a large number of Randall Clubs that sported 
a large blue silk badge with gold tassels. From these Clubs and 
from the local leaders, Randall received a constant stream of re- 
ports on developments in the state. His papers are filled with let- 
ters telling him the size, strength, and activities of the Democratic 
party at home. An understanding of the operation of a minority 
party’s machinery might throw into relief many of the hidden 
factors that control the operation of a two party system of gov- 
ernment. 

Randall’s place in the national scene played a large part in de- 
termining the role that the Democratic party was to play during 
those years when the nation was first readjusting itself to the 
complexities of the new urban-industrial economy. He repre- 
sented a manufacturing state in a party which had traditionally 
stood for the interests of the farmer and for a philosophy of local 
self government. His position on the question of the tariff and 
money was often the despair of his colleagues in Congress, but 
they could not ignore him. He was nominated for the presidency 
in two National Conventions, and was constantly being called out- 
side his state to present the Democratic case to the American 
people. Throughout his correspondence you find letters that re- 
veal his power in the national party. People from the midwest and 
far west were constantly writing to gain his support for their 
interests. An understanding of Randall’s place in councils of his 
party is essential to a comprehension of the adjustment of the 
Democratic party to the new America. 

These are but three of the more obvious uses to which the 
Randall Papers can be put. Randall was so important on both the 
state and national levels that he provides an entry into either 
field. However, out of the Randall Papers there cascades a mass 
of information in yet another era of our history. This is the story 
of political patronage. Only one broad study has ever been made 
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of this important factor in the operation of our government.? 
Yet the power to provide government jobs was the life blood of 
the political parties of the nineteenth century. When Cleveland 
became President in 1885, there was only the slightly effective 
Pendleton Act between the spoils of office and the job-hungry 
Democrats. The turnover was enormous. In return for his support 
in the National Convention, Randall was given absolute control 
over the Pennsylvania patronage. He was deluged with demands, 
requests, entreaties, and prayers. There were men to be put out 
and men to be put in. There was this interested group that wanted 
this man appointed and there was another group that didn’t. How- 
ever, Randall was an old hand at dispensing patronage. While 
Speaker he had had a number of jobs to fill. Throughout his Con- 
gressional career, hardly a day passed without a letter requesting 
that he use his influence in one direction or another. Much of this 
correspondence must have been very dreary stuff, but every once 
in a while a bit of sunshine works its way through. The following 
letter should have made one day a much gayer one for Sam 
Randall. 


Washington, D. C., June 19, ’78 
TO HON. SAMUEL J. RANDALL :— 

Dear Sir: I am an “interesting young man” from the Fourth 
Congressional District of Philadelphia, and I am not happy. I 
have a Sweetheart—an “interesting young lady”—and we are 
desirous of entering into a legal partnership for the laudable 
purpose of increasing the Democratic Majority in your district. 
This is well, as far as it goes. But my prospective Mother-in-law 
interposes an “objection,” on the ground, that I am not “relevant” 
to her daughter, for the reason that my income is disgustingly 
infinitessimal—in short, to use the crusty old lady’s italic lan- 
guage, my present Salary “would not Sustain a feminine cat 
decently.” Now, Sir, what’s to be done? Am I to stand aside, 
and allow Some Republican Snoosen, who happens to fraudulently 
hold a fat position, to come to the front, and gobble up “my 
girl,” and eventually train up a brood of voters in the heterodox 
political faith? Perish the thought! I’ll turn Communist first, and 
Support my “lady love” by loafing around bar-rooms and lament- 
ing the ingratitude of republics. 

Who am I? You ask. I am a Free Communion Locofoco Demo- 
crat, by birth, training, and inclination. Born in New York, raised 
in Philadelphia, and a cosmopolitan in every Sense of the word. 


°C. R. Fish, Civil Service and Patronage. N. Y., 1905. 
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That is to Say, I do not believe that any Section of our country 
has a title-deed for raising good men or scoundrels. It is an even 
thing from Maine to Texas, or from New York to California. In 
regard to politics, I consider the whole business a game, in which 
two or more parties engage to Struggle for a big “pot.” It is not 
So much a question of principle as it is one of profit. 

In regard to my antecedents, I need only refer to the fact that 
my male progenitor was a lusty member of the “old Moya” Hose 
Company, and for his enthusiasm in Sustaining the reputation of 
“the gang,” he was frequently entertained at the expense of the 
city—in jail. That’s his history. My good old Mother was a con- 
sistent Friend, or Quakeress. That tells her history. 

As to my personal claims on your influence to enable me to 
contribute a ten-dollar note to Some Minister who has the au- 
thority to make two hearts beat as one, I need only mention that 
I was at one time well known to “Alderman” McMullin, Col. 
Thomas Fitzgerald (the coming Governor of Pennsylvania—A.D. 
1976) and his Six European Sons, and his gigantic newspaper, 
The Item: not forgetting “Coal Oil Johnny,” and other Phila- 
delphia lunatics too numerous to mention. I might allude to the 
fact that it always afforded me pleasure to vote early and often 
for you and the straight ticket, Etc.; but this is unnecessary, 
after Stating that I am a personal friend of “Kurnel’” Thomas 
Fitzgerald and his Six European Sons. 

As to qualifications for a Clerkship in the Pension or Some 
other Bureau (which is what I need to enable me to assist in 
increasing the census), I am au fait. My original occupation was 
that of a type-erecter, but I have drifted into various pursuits. I 
am considered a reliable third baseman; a fair hard-Shell Baptist 
preacher ; play a steady game of poker; can write Machine poetry 
or Star-Spangled banner Speeches; have played Hamlet on two 
occasions for “one night” only, by particular request; and have 
been in jail for assault and battery. 

Now, Sir (or, Mr. Speaker), this is my case. It remains for 
you to decide whether I shall enjoy the unspeakable felicity of in- 
viting my prospective Mother-in-law to go to hell, or by refusing 
my petition, give her cause to pronounce my aspirations in the 
direction of her daughter not “relevant” by about $100 per month. 

Remember, my friend, that life is short and fleeting, and that 
the good that men do in their lifetime is more lasting than monu- 
ments of marble or brass—or words to that effect. 

My girl desires me to add that she is just as good a Democrat 
as Vinnie Ream is, and that the chances of her becoming the 
Mother of Democrats, with my aid, are far more in her favor 
than the lady who makes stone babies. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that I am the man who applied 
to you, about two years ago, for employment as a Printer in the 
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Government office. In reply to the said application, you informed 
me that, owing to the fact of your denouncing Mr. Clapp as a 
wasteful officer, you could not ask a favor at his hands. This 
answer Satisfied me, and led me to think you would if you could. 
But now, Mr. Clapp is among the men who were, and is num- 
bered with the vast majority—of “outs.” So if you cannot marry 
me off as a $100-clerk, see what you can do for me in the Govern- 
ment Printing Shop. At present, I am a Serf on the Daily Post of 
this city—engaged as Proof-reader. If I don’t soon find an oppor- 
tunity of earning my daily bread in the daytime, and be released 
from my present condition of Slavery, the District Commissioners 
will have to increase the Police force of this city. 

Hoping that this will awaken a fellow-feeling in your breast, 
and that you have both the will and the power to aid us (my girl 
wishes to be included). 

Iam, 
Respectfully Yours, 
John Foster, 
Daily Post, 
Washington, D. C. 
Formerly of 107 Union st., Philadelphia. 


Unfortunately, Randall only noted on the back of the letter 
“Ans. June 22nd/78.” It would be nice to know how the court- 
ship came out. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION HELD AT LANCASTER, 

OCTOBER 23 AND 24, 1953 


By Ropert K. Murray 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 


“hae twenty-second annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association was certainly one of the most success- 
ful gatherings in its history. The hospitality of the host institu- 
tion, Franklin and Marshall College, was most gracious ; the sleep- 
ing and eating accommodations were most acceptable; and the 
convention program was most stimulating. Among the eighty 
historians who were present, the consensus was that a better con- 
vention could not have been contemplated. 

The convention opened with a luncheon meeting on Friday at 
which President Theodore A. Distler of Franklin and Marshall 
welcomed the assembled guests and described in brief and witty 
fashion the attempts of Franklin and Marshall College (which 
this year is celebrating the centennial of the united college) to 
provide a sound liberal education for its students. Mr. Samuel C. 
Slaymaker, President of the Buchanan Foundation, then briefly 
related the history of Wheatland, President Buchanan’s Lancaster 
home, and discussed the attempts of the Foundation to establish 
it as a national shrine. Following Mr. Slaymaker, Mr. George L. 
Heiges, President of the Lancaster County Historical Society, 
paid tribute to the 67 years of the Society’s existence and told 
of the many ways the Society has helped Lancaster County “re- 
member” her rich historical heritage. In a final short luncheon 
speech, Dr. J. William Frey of the Franklin & Marshall Penn- 
sylvania Dutch Folklore Center, spoke of the importance of folk- 
lore to history and described the work of the Center in acquiring 
and disseminating more knowledge of Pennsylvania folklore. 

With this auspicious beginning, the convention proceeded to 
the Friday afternoon general session at which two papers were 
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read. Dr. Edwin B. Bronner of Temple University delivered the 
first, entitled “The Failure of the Holy Experiment.” In his paper, 
Dr. Bronner analyzed Penn’s difficulty with his colonists from 
1684 to 1699 and concluded that, although the founding of Penn- 
sylvania and its subsequent growth represented an unqualified 
political success, as an “Holy Experiment” it was a dismal failure. 
Dr. Bronner expressed the belief that this failure might not have 
been so complete had Penn been able to spend more time in the col- 
ony. The second paper, “Industry Comes to the Frontier,” was 
given by Dr. Carlton O. Wittlinger of Messiah College. Dr. Witt- 
linger carefully traced the development of industry on the frontier, 
and in Lancaster County in particular, from 1710 to 1840. While 
dealing with such activities as distilling, grain and lumber milling 
leather-making, and textile and charcoal iron manufacturing, his 
paper underscored the fact that most industry during this period 
was based largely on agriculture, agriculture itself being the 
major industry. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent at the home of James 
Buchanan, Pennsylvania’s only president and the nation’s only 
bachelor president. Wheatland is but a few minutes ride from 
the Franklin and Marshall campus and is a delightful early 19th 
century structure packed with the original furniture and equip- 
ment of the Buchanan era. The members of the Association were 
most graciously received and conducted through the premises 
by the Junior League ladies of Lancaster. Before leaving, tea 
was served to those attending by the ladies of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society. 

More than one hundred persons who attended the annual ban- 
quet on Friday evening were entranced by the magnificent ad- 
dress of Dr. Philip S. Klein on “James Buchanan and Ann Cole- 
man.” Dr. Klein’s paper was actually the biography of an ill- 
fated love affair, and it sought to sweep away the myths and ill- 
founded rumors surrounding Ann Coleman’s premature death. 
The affair was beautifully pieced together in the light of new 
evidence with emphasis on the personalities involved illuminat- 
ingly portrayed against the backdrop of Lancaster society in 1819. 
Dr. Klein expressed the belief the key to Ann’s death lay in 
the peculiar mixture of Buchanan’s pride, father Coleman’s for- 
tune, and Ann’s extreme jealousy and despondency. The speaker 
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then conjectured why it was Buchanan never married. The Cole- 
man affair, he concluded, was only one factor among many. None- 
theless, Dr. Klein went on to say that the Coleman episode was ex- 
tremely significant because it clearly illustrated even at that early 
date the basic strengths and weaknesses of Buchanan’s character 
—strengths and weaknesses which became glaringly apparent dur- 
ing the Secession Crisis of 1860-61. 

At the business meeting held on Saturday morning the follow- 
ing action was taken: Dr. R. W. Cordier was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent to serve from 1953 to 1956; Drs. R. J. Ferguson, J. Orin 
Oliphant, W. J. Bell, and Philip S. Klein were elected to Council 
to serve from 1953 to 1956; Dr. Robert K. Murray was elected 
Secretary to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Philip S. Klein to 
1954; the Treasurer reported on the financial condition of the 
Association and the Secretary reported on the membership which 
this past year has reached 1,000; Dr. Rosenberger of the Special 
Publications Committee reported that the committee hopes to have 
in print by next fall the three pamphlets agreed upon last year; 
Dr. Bining on the iron and steel industry, Dr. Miller on the pe- 
troleum industry, and Dr. Billinger on the coal industry; Dr. 
Wallace reported for the magazine stating that it was the con- 
tinued desire of the editorial staff to satisfy the interests of the 
high schools, the profession, and the general public; the meet- 
ing then approved the Wheatland resolution for a commemora- 
tive postage stamp in recognition of this shrine; an amendment 
to the Constitution which appeared in the July issue of Penn- 
sylvania History was also approved; Dr. Oliphant reported reso- 
lutions of thanks to our various hosts, to the program and local 
arrangement committees and to the Lancaster press for its cov- 
erage of the convention; a resolution was also passed congratu- 
lating Franklin and Marshall College upon the centennial of the 
united college; finally, it was agreed to accept the invitation of 
the Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, to 
act as host to the Association at its meeting in 1954. The date of 
this meeting was set for October 22 and 23. 

At the general session on Saturday morning three papers were 
read. Dr. Nicholas B. Wainwright of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania spoke on “George Croghan and the Indian Uprising 
of 1747.” The paper clearly portrayed George Croghan not only 
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as one of Pennsylvania’s leading Indian traders, but also as a 
clever Indian diplomatist and instigator of much Indian-French 
friction. Dr. Wainwright concluded that, although all the facts 
are not known, Croghan played no small role in the Indian upris- 
ing against the French in 1747. The second paper was delivered 
by Dr. John K. Mahon of the Historical Department of the U. S. 
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Army. In dealing with the subject, “Pennsylvania and the Be- 
ginning of the U. S. Army,” Dr. Mahon ably presented the diffi- 
cult problem of securing agreement among the states on the 
creation of a peacetime federal army and clearly proved Penn- 
sylvania’s interest in this matter. Dr. Mahon concluded that 
Pennsylvania was one of the most ardent supporters of a regular 
army and contributed the commanding officer as well as a ma- 
jority of the men in the first peacetime force. Indeed, the speaker 
stated that over seventy percent of the first soldiers in the Amer- 
ican Army of 1784 were Pennsylvanians. Mr. Thomas R. Adams, 
Curator of Rare Books, University of Pennsylvania, was the final 
speaker on the morning program. Speaking on the subject, “The 
Samuel J. Randall Papers,’ Mr. Adams related through what 
peculiar circumstances the University of Pennsylvania acquired 
this collection. He then urged Pennsylvania historians to avail 
themselves of these papers, since Randall was an outstanding 
Democratic leader in Pennsylvania during the post-Civil War 
period. The speaker suggested that among other things these 
papers could serve as the basis for an important biography, an aid 
to the study of the late 19th century Democratic party, and a 
guide in any analysis of party patronage during this period. 

At the luncheon meeting on Saturday, Dr. Ernest P. Earnest, 
Chairman of the English Department, Temple University, deliv- 
ered a most stimulating address on “Academic Procession: The 
American College, 1636-1953.” In reality, Dr. Earnest’s remarks 
represented conclusions contained in a book on this subject which 
is to be released this winter. His main thesis is that the history 
of the American college is a story of the conflict between tra- 
dition and the changing needs of an expanding dynamic society. 
In this framework, Dr. Earnest attacked the authoritarian, tradi- 
tional, classical curriculum and its abysmal lack of application to 
the needs of a growing American society. He further charged 
that college faculties, not college presidents or administrators, 
usually formed the chief barrier to greater application and edu- 
cational progress. Indeed, the speaker stated that, over the years, 
college presidents, laymen, and students were more responsible 
for educational progress than the professional educator. The for- 
mer were moving forward, said the speaker, while the latter were 
holding back. While some might not agree with Dr. Earnest, all 
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would have to admit his views were both interesting and provoca- 
tive. 

The final general session on Saturday afternoon was opened 
by Mr. E. Gordon Alderfer of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Sciences. Mr. Alderfer spoke on the theme, “Re- 
flections of a County Historian,’ and described the problems 
confronting the local historian in reconstructing local history. He 
maintained the historian not only should impart to history the 
three standard dimensions of breadth, height, and depth, but also 
should employ yet a fourth dimension which he called intuition. 
The historian, he said, must be in tune with what he is attempt- 
ing to describe or observe; he must somehow enter the stream of 
consciousness which places him more fully in the historical con- 
tinuum. Following Mr. Alderfer was Mr. Dennis C. Kurjack of 
the Independence National Historical Park of Philadelphia, who 
gave a paper entitled, “The Evolution of a Shrine.” In this paper, 
Mr. Kurjack showed how an old abandoned state house became 
the Independence Hall shrine of the present day. The speaker 
concluded by demonstrating how, over a period of 150 years, 
this hall became something more than just a building—it became 
the embodiment of the American independent spirit. The final 
speaker, Dr. Robert L. Bloom of Gettysburg College, spoke on 
the topic, “Edward A. Van Valkenburg and the Philadelphia 
North American.’ Edward Van Valkenburg was a crusading 
Philadelphia newspaper man during the Progressive era, manag- 
ing the North American which was owned by Tom Wanamaker, 
son of the famous John Wanamaker. Dr. Bloom described Van 
Valkenburg’s constant fight against the machine in Pennsylvania, 
and concluded that while Van Valkenburg was nominally a Re- 
publican he was actually an Independent. In 1912, he strongly 
supported Theodore Roosevelt and the Bull Moose ticket. By the 
time of Theodore Roosevelt’s death, however, Van Valkenburg 
began to lose his crusading zeal and by 1924 was a conservative 
in the best tradition of the times. It was in that year that he re- 
signed his post on the North American and died eight years later 
of heart disease. ; 

The final event on the convention program was a tour of the 
North Museum and Planetarium which was recently built on the 
Franklin and Marshall campus. Mr. Howard Feather, Director 
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of Astronomy and Associate Curator of the Museum, concluded 
the tour with a Planetarium demonstration showing the stars as 
they appear at this time of the year over Lancaster. In addition, 
he gave the audience a spaceman’s view of the earth 50,000 miles 
away. To those attending it was a most rewarding experience. 

Thus ended the annual meeting of 1953. To this reporter the 
Planetarium show was a fitting conclusion to a wonderful his- 
torical convention. As one sat and contemplated the vast universe 
contained in the dome of the North Museum, one could not help 
feeling that here was history writ large in infinite proportions 
and yet in minute detail. Here was history not only in two, three, 
or four dimensions, but history in its ultimate and perfect nth 
dimension. 
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LANCASTER COUNTY REMEMBERS 


By Georce L. HEIcEs 
President of the Lancaster County Historical Society 


| Raeanccigidaion, County, being the fourth county in Pennsyl- 
vania to be erected and named, and the first one to come into 
existence after William Penn had named the three original coun- 
ties, has now a history of 224 years which includes the lives of 
famous people and notable events and which is now part of the 
larger history of the state and nation. Lancaster County therefore 
has cause to remember its years; but, to make sure that the im- 
portant story of the past would not be forgotten, certain Lan- 
castrians many years ago saw the need of a local historical society. 

It is now sixty-seven years since eight men met in the law office 
of Hon. William Uhler Hensel and laid the foundation of The 
Lancaster County Historical Society. Four of those men, since 
they were the ones who called the meeting, are known as the 
founders of the society. Each one of them made important con- 
tributions to the written record of Pennsylvania history and, be- 
cause of this, every one is known to those who in this, our day, 
delve into the history of the Commonwealth. They were W. U. 
Hensel, LL.D.; Frank Ried Diffenderfer, Litt.D.; Rev. Joseph 
Henry Dubbs, D.D.; Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D. 

Dr. Dubbs served as first president, and by his historical studies 
greatly enriched the early publications of the society. He was a 
devoted Christian minister and an efficient instructor. In 1903 he 
authored a history of Franklin and Marshall College, where for 
many years he was Audenried Professor of History and Arche- 
ology. 

Frank Ried Diffenderfer served at times as secretary, vice-pres- 
ident, and director of the society. Apart from his intense interest 
in history, he was also a banker and editor of the Lancaster New 
Era. One of the founders of The Pennsylvania-German Society, 
he also served as president of that group. A careful and accurate 
writer, he contributed more than seventy-five essays on Lancaster 
County history to the society. 
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Dr. Hark was pastor of the Lancaster Moravian congregation 
from 1878 to 1892, after which he was elevated to the presidency 
of the Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies at Bethlehem. His- 
torians must ever be grateful for his translation of the Chronicon 
Ephratense, which gives the story of the Ephrata community as 
told by Brothers Lamech and Agrippa. 

Mr. Hensel’s chosen profession was law, and in his day he was 
the acknowledged leader of the Lancaster bar. However, Mr. 
Hensel was just as famous as a statesman and an orator, as an 
editor and a historian. He served as a president of the Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society and as a vice-president of the board of 
trustees of Franklin and Marshall College. A prolific writer for 
the society, he may best be remembered for his fine study of “The 
Christiana Riot.” In 1912 he arranged a notable loan exhibition 
of historical portraits, which for comprehensiveness has seldom 
been equalled anywhere in Pennsylvania. 

Following Dr. Dubbs and Dr. Diffenderfer, these scholarly gen- 
tlemen served as presidents of the society: George M. Steinman, 
Judge Charles I. Landis, H. Frank Eshleman, Esq., and Dr. 
Herbert H. Beck, now president emeritus. Each one of them has 
been an able historian and each one has added to the total of 
Pennsylvania historical writing. 
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While the Lancaster County Historical Society has been part 
of many projects of an historical nature, it has moved principally 
in two avenues of activity. The first has been the placing of 
bronze tablets at historical sites throughout Lancaster County. 
To date thirty-two such markers have been erected. The first one 
was put up in 1897 at the site of the home of George Ross, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 1950 the last one was 
placed on the building which from 1801 to 1813 was the home 
of Andrew Ellicott. Ellicott was Surveyor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania during that period. Perhaps of greater import, he was sur- 
veyor for the capital city of Washington. In the years between 
1897 and 1950, the society memorialized in like manner Robert 
Fulton the inventor, General Edward Hand, Christopher Mar- 
shall the diarist, President James Buchanan, William Henry the 
riflemaker, Thaddeus Stevens the “great commoner,’ Henry Wm. 
Stiegel the glassmaker, Jacob Eichholtz the portrait painter, Fred- 
erick Melsheimer the educator, General John Sutter, and Martin 
Meylin, the gunsmith. 

The other activity of the society most worthy of mention is the 
printing of pamphlets which contain the papers and essays read 
at stated meetings. The Lancaster society is somewhat proud 
of this project, for the annual volume now being concluded will 
constitute the fifty-seventh which has been published annually 
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without one break. This, it is believed is an achievement not 
matched by many county historical societies. 

The library, manuscript collections, bound newspaper files, and 
museum are open some part of each weekday for members and 
all who desire to avail themselves of the society’s holdings. 

A stranger attending a meeting of the society during 1951 and 
1952 might have been much surprised by some of the items in the 
treasurer’s reports. As an example, he would have heard that our 
receipts from the sale of tobacco were $1,125, that we sold corn 
in the amount of $709 and wheat for $233, and that we bought 
fertilizer for $344. The explanation is simply that a good woman 
by the name of Lizzie Widders from Ephrata Township be- 
queathed to the society a fine Lancaster County farm. For one 
year it was operated by the society and then disposed of at pub- 
lic auction. 

Until twenty-six years ago, the Lancaster County Historical 
Society met at various places in Lancaster, as it did not own a 
home. In 1925 it purchased and moved into a North Duke Street 
building which was a part of the continental stables during colonial 
and Revolutionary years. Restored in 1925 by a benefactor, Mr. 
Walter Hager, the needs of the society through the years have 
been satisfied in this home. However, with ever increasing ac- 
cessions and a desire to improve our facilities, the need has arisen 
for larger quarters. It is possible, therefore, that the time will 
come when the society will again move, this time to a location 
which also has some historic interest. Miss Mary Rettew of Lan- 
caster, by will, provided for the ultimate erection of a building 
to house the Lancaster County Historical Society on a plot of 
ground on Marietta Avenue, immediately east of Wheatland, 
home of James Buchanan. The tract was originally a part of the 
Buchanan estate. Until that building becomes fact, the Lancaster 
Historical Society will continue to carry on at 307 North Duke 
Street. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. KEnt 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A. THE regular meeting of the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety on October 6, Mr. Homer Young spoke on “College 
Education in Early Adams County.” On November 3, Dr. Rob- 
ert Fortenbaugh discussed Lincoln documents associated with 
Gettysburg. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its forty-eighth 
annual pilgrimage on Saturday, October 3, making a 95-mile tour 
through western Berks and east central Lebanon counties. A 
dinner was held at the American Legion Home in Annville. 


The Bradford County Historical Society, with L. E. Wilt as 
its energetic Director, has now reached the goal of 1,200 members 
which was set in December, 1951. The society’s quarterly maga- 
zine, The Settler, may be partly responsible for this, as there 
have been 642 new members since the first issue appeared. The 
first issue of Volume II was mailed out in October. At the So- 
ciety’s meeting on September 17, Dr. Harold J. O’Brien, of Penn- 
sylvania State University, spoke on “David Wilmot, the Orator.” 
On October 22, a joint meeting was held with the Sullivan County 
Historical Society, with Mr. Wilt as the speaker. On November 
19, Jared Van Wagenen, of Lawyersville, New York, spoke on 
“The Golden Age of Homespun.” 


The Fall meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society was 
held at the historic Friends Meeting House in Fallsington on Octo- 
ber 3. Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., of Bristol, spoke on “The Dela- 
ware River and its Role in Developing Bucks County,” and Mrs. 
Jane Moon Snipes, of Morrisville, spoke on “Phineas Pemberton— 
His Relation to Falls Township and Meeting.” An important topic 
of discussion at the meeting was the preservation of “Old Feall- 
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sington, Bucks County,” as a national shrine on lines similar to 
nationally famous Williamsburg, Virginia. A special committee 
was appointed to consider ways and means by which the seven- 
teenth century buildings of this town might be preserved and 
brought to the attention of the American public. Its chairman is 
Mrs. Ann Hawks Hutton, a member of the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission, and other members include Louis C. Leedom, 
of Yardley; Mrs. Jane Moon Snipes; Audubon R. Davis, Li- 
brarian of the Society; J. Fred Martin, Doylestown architect; 
Henry C. Parry; Charles M. Meredith, Quakertown newspaper 
publisher, and President of the Society; and Franklin C. Wood, 
executive director of the Bucks County Planning Commission, 
and Secretary of the Society. 

The Bucks County Historical Society announces that a new 
edition of Place Names in Bucks County, by the late George Mac- 
Reynolds, is ready for the press and will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 


On Saturday, October 17, the Cambria County Historical So- 
ciety held a historical pilgrimage through the southern part of the 
county. Among the places visited were the site of Buela, first 
organized community in what is now Cambria County; Nanty 
Glo; Eliza or Ritter’s Furnace, at Vintondale; Conemaugh Gap; 
the Staple Bend Tunnel of the old Portage Railroad; the site of 
the South Fork Dam, which broke to cause the “Johnstown 
Flood”; and other significant historic sites. The Society is mak- 
ing plans for the observance of the 150th anniversary of the 
creation of the county in 1804. 


The Chester County Historical Society’s fall program has been 
diversified and interesting. On September 15, Dr. Arthur E. 
James gave an illustrated lecture, “America Portrayed by Currier 
and Ives.” The meeting on October 4, which was part of the 
Society’s observance of Pennsylvania Week, was addressed by 
Dr. Charles W. Heathcote, Professor of History Emeritus, State 
Teachers College at West Chester, on the topic, “Valley Forge 
After 175 Years.” Colored slides of Valley Forge taken over a 
period of years and in every season were shown by Harold W. 
Arndt. On October 20, Professor Donald Yoder, of Franklin and 
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Marshall College, spoke on “Pennsylvania Dutch Culture,” and 
on November 17, Mrs. Alfred Coxe Prime presented an illus- 
trated talk, “Rambles around Old Philadelphia.” The annual 
Christmas party, on December 15, featured an address, “Bare- 
foot Days in Chester County,” by Raymond A. Elliott. 

The latest bulletin of the Chester County Society calls atten- 
tion to the octagonal schoolhouse at Birmingham, built in 1819, 
and once known as Harmony Hall. Funds are now needed for 
its repair and preservation, and the Society urges contributions, 
even in small amounts, to save this interesting structure. 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania held its 58th annual 
meeting on November 9. Members assembled in the Declaration 
Chamber of Independence Hall, where an award of honor was 
made to Judge Edwin O. Lewis, in recognition of his patriotic 
leadership in creating the Independence Hall Mall. The presenta- 
tion was made by former United States Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts. Then the Society held a luncheon at The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Hall, addressed by United States Senator James 
H. Duff. 


The Crawford County Historical Society was the subject of the 
leading editorial in the Meadville Tribune-Republican, Septem- 
ber 24. Pointing out that “The society’s function is an important 
one in and for our community because it makes it possible to pre- 
serve, exhibit, and publicize the records of Meadville-area pi- 
oneers,” the editor emphasized that “it deserves expanded interest 
from citizens .. . particularly among our newer and younger peo- 
ple.” At the meeting of the Society on October 5, the speaker was 
James B. Stevenson, of Titusville, a member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, whose topic was the history 
of Pithole. 


At the October 15 meeting of the Hamilton Library and His- 
torical Association of Cumberland County, Miss Nora Green 
read her Hamilton Prize essay on “A Forgotten Village” (Hat- 
ton), and Mrs. W. H. McCrea, a former teacher at Carlisle 
Indian School, told of “General Pratt and Some Famous Visitors 
at the Indian School.” On November 12, Jack Stearns read his 
Hamilton Prize essay, “Down Through the Ages” (Camp Hill 
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and vicinity), and Elmer L. Ritzman spoke on “Machinery on 
the Farm.” Dr. Milton E. Flower described “Building in 18th 
Century Carlisle,” at the meeting on December 10. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing on November 10, in Chester. Guy W. Davis, Esq., gave a talk 
on “Interesting People, Events, and Places in Delaware County 
History,” and Lloyd Goman, Esq., presented a paper on “Odd 
and Peculiar Wills.” 


As part of its celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the coming of the French to northwestern Pennsylvania, the Erie 
County Historical Society held a pilgrimage on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 31, visiting Fort Le Boeuf Memorial in Waterford, and Alle- 
gheny College in Meadville. At the dinner, held at the College, 
the group was addressed by Dr. Paul Cares, head of the His- 
tory Department, on the earliest settlement in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania and the foundation of Allegheny College. At the Society’s 
meeting at the Erie Public Museum on November 4, the story of 
the French occupation of northwestern Pennsylvania in 1753 was 
presented by Donald H. Kent, Associate State Historian, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford on Novem- 
ber 10 featured the postal history of the Delaware valley and 
Frankford post office. Edward Harvey exhibited early post- 
marks and stamps. Wiley H. Flack exhibited historical and 
patriotic postal covers, Dr. Walter M. Benner described early 
carrier postal service, and George L. Dodson spoke on “Old 
Frankford Postal Office.” 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at the Arch Street Meetinghouse in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 30. George A. Walton delivered the address, on “Kersey’s 
Narrative, 1851.” 


The regular monthly meeting of the Indiana County Historical 
and Genealogical Society was held on November 6 at the Lutheran 
Church in Five Points, where a dinner was held to observe the 
fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the Society. Three of the 
special guests at this dinner meeting were members and officers 
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of the Central Western Region of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians: Joe Gaul, of the George Clymer Junior His- 
torians, president; Tim Morton, of the Keith School Junior His- 
torians, vice-president ; and Lucia Sgriccia, of the Clymer Junior 
Historians, secretary. Clarence Stephenson, sponsor of the George 
Clymer Junior Historians, gave a report on the work of these 
student historical groups. The meeting on December 4, in Memo- 
rial Hall, was an old-fashioned Christmas party. 


The Indiana County Society held a hobby show on October 2, 
with emphasis on hobbies based on historical interests. On October 
11, the Society joined with the local post of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Indiana County Chapter of the D.A.R., in the dedi- 
cation of grave markers for Revolutionary veterans at Gilgal 
Church, north of Marion Center. A 16 mm. moving picture in 
color, “Indiana County’s Heritage,” filmed by Fred A. Berkebile 
during the recent Sesquicentennial celebration, has been turned 
over to the Society for scheduling and distribution to organiza- 
tions. Requests for the use of the film should be sent to Mrs. 
Frances Strong Helman, 733 Locust Street, Indiana. The colored 
film includes the “Indianarama,” various parades,' window dis- 
plays, style and fashion show, street scenes, and historical tours. 
The films were officially presented by William Steiner and Earl 
Handler. Executive Committee members of the Sesquicentennial 
Association, and by the other officers of the Association, as a per- 
manent record of the celebration. 


At the meeting of the Keystonians on October 15, Judge Homer 
L. Kreider, of Dauphin County, spoke on “The Business of our 
Courts.” On November 19, the Columbia County rebellion of 
1864 was discussed by William W. Hummel, a teaching fellow at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


The fall program of the Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety included the following topics: “Tools in America of the 
19th Century,” presented on October 2 by Professor Henry J. 
Kautfman ; “The Earliest Use of the Term ‘Conestoga Wagon,’ ”’ 
on November 6 by Mrs. Evelyn A. Benson; and “Early Susque- 
hanna River Crossings,” on December 4, by Dr. Richmond E. 
Myers. 
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The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual pil- 
grimage on Saturday, October 3, making a tour to Monroe County 
and the Stroudsburg area. The members visited the Monroe County 
Historical Society headquarters, and were greeted by Nathan G. 
Meyer, President of the host Society. Dr. LeRoy Koehler, Pro- 
fessor of History, State Teachers College at East Stroudsburg, 
gave an address on “Historical Journals of the Sullivan Trail.” 
The committee of the Monroe County Society included Dr. Koehler, 
Dr. Robert Brown, William Lesh, and Earl Groner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


At the fall meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society on 
November 9 in the Ardmore Junior High School Auditorium, 
Charles Peterson, Resident Architect of the Independence Hall 
project, gave an address, “Historical Curiosities Found in the 
Independence Hall Neighborhood.” This Society has begun to 
publish a “semi-occasional” mimeographed bulletin, The Welsh 
Tract, and has also issued in mimeographed form an interesting 
article by Samuel J. Bunting, Jr., “Of How the Antient Britons 
Came to Pensilvania.” 


At the meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society of Williams- 
port on October 8, a play, “Happenings in Williamsport, 1868,” 
was presented by the Nippenowians Chapter of Junior Historians. 
On November 12, Miss Inez Bull, great-grandniece of the famous 
Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, addressed the Society, on her fam- 
ily memories, and sang some of Ole Bull’s songs. On December 
10, Rev. William A. Morrison presented a “Christmas Story.” 


Through frequent newspaper stories, the Mercer County His- 
torical Society has been active in calling attention to significant 
anniversaries and relics of the county’s past. Recently, attention 
was called to the 150th anniversary of the formation of Mercer 
as an organized community, and pictures and stories appeared in 
the Mercer Dispatch describing interesting items in the Society’s 
collections, housed in its headquarters at 119 South Pitt Street, 
Mercer. The visiting hours are now announced as Tuesday from 
2 to 4:30 P.M., and Fridays from 7 to 9 P.M. 


The annual Pennsylvania Week tour sponsored by the Mifflin 
County Historical Society took 639 pupils of the county’s five 
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high schools on a visit to six outstanding historical sites, at each 
of which a speaker explained the significance of the site in terms 
of events and developments. The places included the Dr. Joseph T. 
Rothrock Memorial in McVeytown; the Three Locks of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, near Lockport; the Fort Granville marker, in 
Lewistown; the Old Arch Bridge, on Jacks Creek; Freedom 
Forge; and the Chief Logan site, near Reedsville. The Mifflin and 
Juniata County societies are making plans for the joint observ- 
ance of the 200th anniversary of the Treaty of Albany in 1754, 
significant in that it opened for settlement a large area of Central 
Pennsylvania. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
outing on October 3, as part of the Chester County Day itinerary. 
This visit to the neighbors in Chester County proved very en- 
joyable. The November 21 meeting of the Society featured an 
illustrated lecture on “Transportation on the Schuylkill River 
before 1825,” by Earl J. Heydinger, Assistant Director of the 
Berks County Historical Society. Ground was broken for the 
new building of the Society on October 9, and it is expected that 
the new headquarters of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County will be completed in the late spring of 1954. 


At the meeting of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
of History on October 23, Dr. Richmond E. Myers gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “The Long Crooked River.” On November 27, 
Robert Beck, of Picture Rocks and Sunbury, spoke on “Early 
Lighting Devices,” accompanying his talk with exhibits and dem- 
onstrations. On December 18, the yearly election of officers was 
held, and colored slides of the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth IT 
were shown by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall R. Anspach. The October, 
1953, issue of Now and Then, the Society’s quarterly, has as its 
leading article Marshall R. Anspach’s paper on “The Saw Dust 
War of 1872,” another interesting episode of Pennsylvania’s lum- 
ber days. 


The 63rd annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society 
was held at Lebanon Valley College, in Annville, on October 10. 
Papers on the literary work of three Lebanon County Pennsyl- 
vania German authors, Ezra and Lee Grumbine, and George 
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Mays, were presented at the morning historical meeting. Brief 
memorial services were held at the graves of the Grumbines at 
Cedar Hill cemetery, Fredericksburg, before the meeting. The 
Rev. Dr. Pierce E. Swope of Lebanon was the speaker at the 
dinner meeting, and William S. Troxell, of Allentown, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, presided over the annual meeting. 


At the meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society on Sep- 
tember 28, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, spoke on the topic, 
“Local History is Living History.” He also presented to the 
Society an award from the American Association for State and 
Local History, recognizing its achievement in the preparation and 
publication of “A History of Pottstown, Pennsylvania.” 


Two recent issues of Tioga Point Museum Bulletin serve as 
reminders of the value and interest of the collections in this his- 
torical institution of Athens, Bradford County. Volume IX, No. 1, 
has memorial accounts of two recently deceased friends of the 
Museum, Miss Mary Hunsicker, of Athens, and Mr. George N. 
Tidd, of New York City. Of particular interest is Dr. Elsie Mur- 
ray’s account of “The Tidd Bequest,” such of his library of rare 
and first editions, autographed letters, miniatures, and the like, 
as the Museum might select, in order to form a memorial to his 
parents. Rare indeed were the treasures which thus came to the 
Tioga Point Museum, four main groups of books “centering on 
(1) the early years of our Republic, (2) the British monarchy, 
(3) great English writers and (4) 18th century French culture.” 
In Volume IX, No. 2, “The Franklin-Flower Burial Plot in East 
Athens” gives an account of the location of the grave of Colonel 
John Franklin, Revolutionary veteran and defender of Connecticut 
land claims, and also has a pungent, stimulating summary of the 
Pennsylvania-Connecticut controversy. 


The annual meeting of the Valley Forge Historical Society was 
held on October 27, in the Washington Memorial Chapel. The 
principal speaker was Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, who 
called attention to the fact that October marked the 200th anni- 
versary of Washington’s entrance into public life. J. d’Arcy 
Northwood, curator of the Audubon Museum at “Millgrove,” 
gave a short talk on the work in Progress there; and Lloyd East- 
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wood-Seibold, curator of the Valley Forge Museum, reported 
on the formation of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Society’s 
Museum. Mrs. Frank W. Wildman, Jr., spoke briefly on Valley 
Forge Day, which will be observed on May 3, 1954. This is one 
of four Garden Days to be held by the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Garden Clubs. 


The Warren County Historical Society held a historical pil- 
grimage on Sunday afternoon, October 18, visiting the historic 
Amos Judson House, the Fort Le Boeuf Memorial, in Water- 
ford. The house and adjacent grounds are a State historical prop- 
erty administered by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission as a memorial to the French, British, and American 
forts Which successively occupied this site, and also to com- 
memorate George Washington’s visit in December, 1753. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held an Art 
Night at its meeting on October 22, featuring an illustrated 
lecture by John Sweeney, Fellow of the Winterthur Museum, on 
“American Arts and History as Depicted in the Henry Francis 
Du Pont Winterthur Museum Collection.” The Society celebrated 
Bicentennial Night on November 17, with an address by the Hon. 
W. Walter Braham, President Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Lawrence County, on the subject, “With Washington 
from Logstown to Venango.” 


The exhibits and collections of Indian materials in the Indian 
Steps Museum of the Conservation Society of York County are 
being carefully examined, classified, regrouped, and labelled, with 
the aid of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
John de Barbadillo and Daniel Meckley 3rd, members of the So- 
ciety, working under the guidance of Dr. Herbert H. Beck, are 
carrying out this work of rearrangement, with technical advice 
as to identification and dating from John Witthoft, State Anthro- 
pologist. The Pennsylvania State Museum is also lending some 
exhibits to round off the local collection. The Conservation Society 
is also working on its project for the restoration of Codorus 
Furnace. 


The Historical Society of York County expects to receive a 
bequest of about $125,000 for building purposes, under the terms 
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of the will of Dr. Joseph S. Miller, who died in 1940 after 59 
years’ practice in York County. Since the Society’s library and 
museum have outgrown the present building at 225 East Market 
Street, York, this bequest will be especially helpful. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


A bronze tablet honoring Ann Wood Henry, one of Lancaster 
County’s famous colonial women, was unveiled on October 26 
at the Lancaster Moravian Church. The tablet, which is on the 
exterior wall on the northwest corner of the church, was pre- 
sented and erected by the Lancaster County Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America. The 
plaque was unveiled by Miss Elizabeth D. Steinman, honorary 
chairman of the Committee, and by Mrs. Thomas Stites, of Naz- 
areth, a direct descendant of Mrs. Henry. Representatives were 
present from the Lancaster County Committee, from the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Colonial Dames, and from the Lancaster 
County Historical Society. Dr. Herbert H. Beck, president emer- 
itus of the Historical Society, delivered a memorial address on 
the life and career of Mrs. Henry, who—among other accom- 
plishments—filled the post of Treasurer of Lancaster County for 
four years after her husband’s death. 


Assumption Parish, Bellevue, Allegheny County, commemorates 
by its name the chapel erected by the French at Fort Duquesne, 
two hundred years ago. The Pittsburgh Catholic reports that the 
full name of this church, “The Church of the Assumption of the 
Most Blessed Virgin at the Beautiful River,” is a translation of 
the name of the French chapel. A similar example of the transfer 
of a name from the period of French occupation might be St. 
Peter’s Church (Episcopal) in Waterford, Erie County, for the 
chapel at Fort Le Boeuf was “under the title of St. Peter.” 


Fort Necessity, eleven miles east of Uniontown, is being recon- 
structed “exactly as it was” on July 3, 1754, it has been announced 
by Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the National Park Service. His- 
torical and archaeological research, of which report was made by 
Dr. Frederic Tilberg in PENNSYLVANIA History some months 
ago, has made it possible to determine the exact outlines and 
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location of the fort which Washington had to surrender to the 
French two centuries ago. 


The autumn general meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society on November 12 was devoted to a symposium on “The 
Manuscript Sources of American History: Problems of their 
Control, Use, and Publications.” The speakers included L. H. 
Butterfield, Director, Institute of Early American History and 
Culture; Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Curator of Manuscripts, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Vernon D. Tate, Director of Libraries, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Chester Kerr, Secretary, 
Yale University Press; and David C. Mearns, Chief, Division 


of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 


The Bulletin of the Lake Carriers’ Association has been pub- 
lishing a series of articles on the evolution of Great Lakes ships, 
by Bernard E. Erickson of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company’s 


Engineering Division. The article in the November issue dealt 
with French and British ships in the colonial period. 


The membership campaign for the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association drew an interesting comment from the Hon. Franklin 
Menges, former Congressman from the York area. Dr. Menges 
said that he would be glad to become a member, but remarked, 
“T am ninety-five, going on ninety-six. I do not expect to stay 
long, and my reading days are about over.” He also enclosed a 
copy of his speech to the United States House of Representatives 
on February 26, 1927, regarding the meeting of the Continental 
Congress in York, 1777-1778. 


On April 2, 1953, An Act for the Protection of Archaeological 
and Historic Sites became law in the Province of Ontario. It pro- 
vides that the Minister charged with the administration of the 
Act may designate any land as an achaeological or historic site, 
and that thereafter no person may excavate or alter such a site 
without a permit from the Minister. Stiff penalties, a fine of 
$1,000 or six months’ imprisonment, are established for violations. 


The Burl Ives Song Book: American Song in Historical Per- 
spective, just published by Ballantine Books in both paper and 
cloth editions, gives the words and music of 115 songs of his- 
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torical interest. It even has the tune played by the British band 
at Yorktown, “The World Turned Upside Down,” and Francis 
Hopkinson’s “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,” Amer- 
ica’s first art song. Its usefulness and value to teachers of Amer- 
ican history, to planners of historical society programs, and even 
to historical research, are so obvious that it seems almost a para- 
dox to note that the paper edition may be found on the news- 
stands in strange company. 


Mahlon H. Hellerich, of Towson State Teachers College, Tow- 
son 4, Maryland, is engaged in research on the origins of the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874. He would appreciate greatly 
any suggestions or materials relevant to this project. 


Colonial Williamsburg and Antiques Magazine announce the 
sixth annual Williamsburg Antiques Show. The First Session 
is to be from January 25 to 29, and the Second from February 
1 to 5, 1954. An outstanding program of discussions, tours, enter- 
tainment, and lectures will be presented by foremost experts in 
the field of decoration, furnishings, and the arts. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mrs. Alma Lee Rowe, Registrar, Good- 
win Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Assistant State Historian of New 
York, and former editor of PENNsyLvANIA History, sends word 
that Volume XI of The Papers of Sir William Johnson is now 
in page proof, so that it should be out in the not too far distant 
future. 


“Some Old Iron Furnaces of Western Pennsylvania” is an in- 
teresting and beautifully illustrated pamphlet published by the 
United Oil Manufacturing Company, of Erie. The text was pre- 
pared by H. L. Gebhardt. The color reproduction on the cover 
showing the old Victory Furnace in Venango County is especially 
striking. 


“Our Common Wealth” is the title of a television program pre- 
sented every Thursday night at 7:30 by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, through the facilities of Harris- 
burg television station WTPA (channel 71). These fifteen-minute 
programs present interesting and significant events in the history 
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of Pennsylvania. Among the topics already featured have been 
Pennsylvania’s Indians, the colony of New Sweden on the Dela- 
ware, Penn’s “Holy Experiment,” the French invasion, Indian 
paths, the historical markers, and Washington’s trip to Fort Le 
Boeuf. The shows are written and produced by members of the 
Commission staff. Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant State His- 
torian, is the narrator, and William N. Richards, Research As- 
sistant, is the producer. Dioramas, slides, pictures, maps, and 
items from the State Museum add visual appeal to this historical 
program, which might well serve as a model for similar television 
presentations of Pennsylvania’s rich historical past in other parts 
of the State. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITED By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Reporters for the Union. By Bernard A. Weisberger. (Boston: Little Brown 
and Company, 1953. Pp. xi, 316. $4.50.) 


Year after year the flow of Civil War books from the press goes on. We 
have had Statesmen of the Lost Cause, Lincoln and His Generals, Foreigners 
in the Union Army and Navy, and now more recently Reporters for the 
Union, which might better have been entitled Army Reporters for the Union, 
as the amount of space devoted to naval reporting in the book is negligible. 

This book is based on a doctoral dissertation written at the University 
of Chicago under the direction of Avery Craven. Its best feature is its 
readability. Dr. Weisberger has a greater flair for striking phrases and pithy 
characterization than many doctoral candidates possess, and few will ques- 
tion the validity of his general conclusion that American newspaper report- 
ing came into its own through the experience in news gathering that the 
war afforded. 

The outstanding defect of the book is its superficiality. Although approxi- 
mately sixty reporters are listed in the author’s index, this is only a small 
fraction of the total number of Northern army correspondents, and there are 
some surprising omissions. No mention is made of such outstanding army 
reporters as S. M. Carpenter, David P. Conyngham, J. E. P. Doyle, Charles 
H. Farrell, and L. A. Hendricks of the New York Herald; Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Adams S. Hill, Elias Smith, and Thomas M. Newbould of the New 
York Tribune; William Conant Church, Lorenzo L. Crounse, Edward A. 
Paul, George Forrester Williams, Henry J. Winser, and Benjamin C. Tru- 
man of the New York Times; Jerome B. Stillson of the World; George W. 
Nichols of the Evening Post; William S. Furay of the Cincinnati Gazette ; 
Cons Millar and Ainsworth Spofford of the Cincinnati Commercial; and the 
influential editor-correspondent of the Baltimore American, Charles C. Fulton. 
In the opinion of some of his contemporaries, Times-man Truman was the 
most brilliantly successful of all the correspondents of the Civil War. 

At some other points the author’s research appears to be rather thin. 
Although the blurb on the book cover makes a great point of his having 
gone “directly to the blanket-sized editions of the big city newspapers” for 
his basic material, even a superficial examination of his footnote references 
(the book contains no bibliography) reveals that the author has made much 
greater use of the editorial pages of those newspapers than of the news 
telegrams and letters contributed by the “Reporters of the Union.” As a 
result, battle reporting receives surprisingly scant treatment. Nothing is 
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said, for example, about Whitelaw Reid’s account of Gettysburg for the 
Cincinnati Gazette, one of the two or three best battle reports of the war, nor 
is there any adequate treatment in the book of the reporting of the Gettys- 
burg campaign. Moreover, Weisberger apparently neglected to consult the 
Civil War files of several important Northern newspapers—among them the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the Baltimore American, the Cincinnati Gazette, the 
Chicago Journal, and the New York Times, all of which employed profes- 
sional war correspondents. Only one citation taken directly from the Times, 
and that for the year 1856, appears anywhere in the book. Many important 
manuscripts, both at the Library of Congress and elsewhere, were also 
seemingly overlooked; there is no evidence in the book that any attempt 
was made to consult pertinent material readily available in the War Depart- 
ment Records of the National Archives; and several important reporter- 
narratives, among them Benjamin F. Taylor’s Mission Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, are not listed in the author’s footnotes. 


Although Weisberger’s quotations from his sources are generally accurate, 
the same can not be said for his footnote references. It is almost impossible 
to determine on the basis of the footnotes precisely what citation among 
several is supposed to back up any particular fact or statement. Roughly 
one-third of the footnotes which this reviewer was able to check proved 
inaccurate, either wholly or in part. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the author has portrayed in much too 
favorable light the war reporting of the New York Herald, the quantity of 
whose news coverage far surpassed its quality. Few army reporters were 
as consistently unreliable as the Herald’s Frank Chapman (not mentioned 
in this book), and no Northern newspaper disseminated as many canards 
through its news columns as did the Herald. On the other hand, although 
he points out quite properly that the Tribune’s news columns were not free 
from its peculiar editorial bias, Weisberger fails to realize, or at least to 
make clear, that the Tribune’s reporting set a much higher standard from 
the standpoint of both accuracy and literary value than did that of the Herald 
and most other Northern newspapers. 

A few other minor points may be noted. The statement (p. 19) that there 
had been newspaper correspondents in Washington “since Jackson’s ad- 
ministration” implies that there had not been newspaper correspondents there 
before 1829. This is untrue. Did Sherman really make a serious effort to 
“hang Thomas W. Knox” in February, 1863 (p. 108)? A letter written to 
Admiral Porter by Sherman (February 4, 1863) stated explicitly that “I am 
going to have the correspondent of the New York Herald tried ... as a spy, 
not that I want the fellow shot, but because I want to establish the prin- 
ciple that such people can not attend our armies in violation of orders and 
defy us... .” The statement (p. 170) that George Alfred Townsend was 
“back in the field in 1864... penciling copy by firelight in the Shenandoah 
Valley” is pure fantasy. Townsend did no army reporting, as he himself 
made clear in his published reminiscences, between 1862 and March, 1865. 
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Finally there is no evidence in the author’s footnote or anywhere else to 
sustain the contention that the letter which the Herald gleefully ran in a 
May, 1862, issue was “allegedly” from the Tribune’s managing editor, 
Sidney Gay, to “Samuel Wilkeson” (p. 216). Wilkeson’s connection with 
the letter is purely a matter of inference, plausible though it may be, on 
Weisberger’s part. 

The Weisberger volume is an entertaining book which will make pleasant 
reading for the historically-minded on a railroad trip or a visit to the 
seashore, but it leaves much to be said on the subject of Civil War reporting. 


Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 


Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revolution. By Kenneth R. 
Rossman. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
Pp. xii, 344. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


James H. Peeling, writing in volume XII of the Dictionary of American 
Biography (1933) states that “Mifflin is one of the important Pennsylvanians 
of whom an adequate study remains to be made.” William Rawle’s sketch 
of Mifflin, published in 1830 in the Pennsylvania Historical Society Memoirs, 
Peeling regards as unsatisfactory; and,’one may add, so is William C. 
Armor’s account in his Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania (1872). 

Whether other biographers might have essayed a life of Mifflin had there 
been adequate source material, whether some have preferred to avoid him 
because of his alleged complicity in the so-called Conway Cabal, or whether 
still others have chosen not to become involved in the endless argument as 
to whether Mifflin was an honest or a dishonest quartermaster general is 
somewhat beside the point. The fact remains that Thomas Mifflin was a 
very important person from pre-Revolutionary War days until his death 


in 1800. 


Born on January 10, 1744, the son of a prosperous Quaker merchant in 
Philadelphia who was likewise very civic-minded, young Mifflin was grad- 
uated from the College of Philadelphia in 1760. Then followed four years of 
preparation for a mercantile career. Before entering into a business partner- 
ship with his brother George, Thomas Mifflin spent about ten months in 
Europe, most of it in France, which Rossman believes “no doubt had some 
influence upon his pro-French sympathies of later life.” Following his mar- 
riage to Sarah Morris, a cousin, in 1767, he was elected to membership the 
following year in the American, Philosophical Society. Three years later he 
began his political career when he was appointed a warden of Philadelphia: 

The years which followed saw Mifflin occupying a variety of positions: 
member of the provincial and later the State assembly, president of the 
Continental Congress, major-general and quartermaster-general in the Conti- 
nental Army, member of the Board of War, delegate to the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, president of the Supreme Executive Council, and Governor 
of Pennsylvania for three terms. 
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The author makes a valiant effort to be subjective, but one discovers early 
in the book that he plans to defend his subject from at least two charges 
which he feels has damned Mifflin with posterity: complicity in the Conway 
Cabal and irregularities as quartermaster-general. 


With respect to the former, Rossman does not quite support the position 
of Bernhard Knollenberg that there never was a positive conspiracy against 
Washington and that the whole business of a plot was fancy, not fact. For 
Rossman, the Cabal is a puzzle, the solution to which he does not pretend 
to have. Furthermore, he takes the stand that, until proved guilty, Mifflin 
must be held to be innocent. However, the author admits that “the suspicions 
of Mifflin were widely held at the time, whether well or ill-founded ... ,” 
and that “Mifflin suffered a great loss of prestige.” 


Another chapter is devoted to a study of the charges of irregularity which 
were directed at Mifflin as quartermaster-general of the army. After an 
examination of the available evidence, the author concludes that it has never 
been proved that Mifflin was guilty of peculation. He asserts that the 
general wished for an investigation, which, however, was never held. It 
should, perhaps, be pointed out that at this point Rossman leans heavily 
upon the comments of Benjamin Rush, whose bitterness towards Washington 
makes him something less than an unbiased witness. Rossman quotes Rush 
as saying that “. .. Conway—Mifflin and Lee were sacrificed to the excessive 
influence and popularity of One Man... .” 

Although the style of the book is uneven, it is, nevertheless, good reading. 
Included in its pages are five portraits of Mifflin and several of his con- 
temporaries. There is a satisfactory index. This reviewer’s major criticism 
of the biography is that the author frequently uses quotations without in- 
dicating clearly his sources. This volume is an excellent supplement to the 
works of Charles H. Lincoln, J. Paul Selsam, and R. L. Brunhouse. While 
the present reviewer had difficulty at times in finding Mifflin in the maze 
of early Pennsylvania politics, he wishes it to be understood that Mr. Ross- 
man has supplied a long-felt need: a more complete portrait of Thomas 
Mifflin than has hitherto been presented to students and readers of American 
history. 


The Pennsylvania State University Burke M. HERMANN 


The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution. By Edmund S. Morgan and 
Helen M. Morgan. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, c. 1953. Pp. x, 310. $6.00.) 


In this readable book the authors give a lively account of the ways and 
means by which the Stamp Act was nullified in the colonies. The study gets 
its distinctive character from its treatment of several British officials in 
America: Francis Bernard, governor of Massachusetts ; Thomas Hutchinson, 
lieutenant governor; John Robinson, collector of customs at Newport; 
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and three stamp distributors—Andrew Oliver for Massachusetts, Jared 
Ingersoll for Connecticut, and John Hughes for Pennsylvania. The Morgans 
tell the story of the resistance to the Act by relating the unhappy experiences 
which were suffered by these men and other British officials when they tried 
to enforce it. The three outstanding features of the resistance, apart from 
writings and resolves, were (1) the forcing of resignations of the stamp 
distributors, (2) the opening of ports in order that vessels might sail without 
stamped clearance papers, and (3) the closing of courts, the functioning of 
which in civil cases required the use of legal papers subject to the stamp 
duties. 

Although the authors accept what they regard as the American position 
in the Stamp Act controversy, refrain from openly defending British officials, 
and condemn George Grenville for his part in the episode, the net effect of 
the study is to create sympathy for the men—helpless, isolated, nearly alone, 
and confronted by overwhelming odds—who suffered for their loyalty to 
Britain by reason of their efforts to enforce the Act. In this sense the authors 
exhibit, to this reviewer, a pronounced pro-British point of view. They have 
little that is good to say for either the men who led the resistance or their 
methods. The book is profuse in such derogatory expressions as “mob,” 
“demagogue,” “propaganda,” “snide suggestion,’ “riotous inhabitants,” 
“bribery,” “slander,” “politicians,” “violence,” “impudent malice,” “infec- 
tion,” “rebellion,” “unruly children.” As a matter of fact, considering the 
menace of the British measures of 1763-1765 to the Americans, their resistance 
was remarkably well mannered and restrained. The authors consider the out- 
come of the struggle (i.e., the eventual establishment of the United States 
as an independent nation) as unfortunate—even as a disaster. They tell us 
that John Hughes in Pennsylvania represented “men of good will” and that 
Thomas Hutchinson was “far-sighted” and at fault only by reason of an 
excess of “prudence,” whereas James Otis was guilty of “vile attacks.” 

The main defect of the book is its failure to explain the menace which 
the Stamp Act held for the colonists. What is one to say of a book on that 
Act that fails to mention the crushing taxes which it imposed on American 
newspapers and pamphlets? The failure to give the provisions of the Stamp 
Act is all the more unfortunate because the authors give a misleading im- 
pression of the terms of the Currency Act and err in stating the provisions 
of the Sugar Act. By failing to explain the menace of the Stamp Act, they 
make it appear that its opponents were animated by something akin to innate 
depravity. “Bostonians,” they say, “sometimes seemed to love violence for 
its own sake.” 


” 466 


The work is marred by errors in the statement of fact (. . . “Pennsyl- 
vania was chartered in 1685... .”), and by an over-simplified, unconvincing, 
and artificial analysis of the American arguments on the subject of taxation. 


Cornell University Curtis P. NETrrets 
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A History of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. By Paul Chancellor and Marjorie 
Potts Wendell. Typography, Maps and Decorations by Paul Wescott. 
(Pottstown, Pa.: The Historical Society of Pottstown, 1953. Pp. xii, 
190. Illustrated. Clothbound, $10.00; paperbound, $1.00. 


What sort of a local history one shall write can be a troublesome question 
to the historian in any community. If it is too profound and fully annotated, 
laymen may not read it. If it is too elementary, other historians may not 
praise it. The compilers in this instance, according to the Foreword, resisted 
the temptation to produce a sober, scholarly account of Pottstown “lavishly 
decorated with asterisks, footnotes, and citations,” and met an obligation 
they felt they owed to the people of their town—to produce a readable 
layman’s history, highly pictorial, and published in both paper and cloth 
editions. The many contributors made this book a real community project. 
Illustrations of early maps, manuscripts, and photographs enhance its value. 
An index should have been added by all means. 


Pottstown’s history has passed the two-century mark. The table of contents 
lists three major periods in its growth: Manatawny, 1700-1752; Pottsgrove, 
1752-1815; and Pottstown as a borough, 1815-1952. The textual treatment 
of the first two periods is very brief, compensated, however, by well-chosen 
illustrations. The Manatawny period notes the arrival of the three pioneers 
of the iron and steel .ndustry—Thomas Rutter and Thomas Potts, both from 
Germantown, and Samuel Nutt from Philadelphia. It was John Potts, son 
of Thomas, who founded the present Pottstown, having built his impressive 
home, Pottsgrove Manor, near the Manatawny. He planned the town of 
Pottsgrove in 1752. By the time of the Revolution it had no more than 
twenty houses and a population of perhaps 100 to 200. In its vicinity at 
Camp Pottsgrove, Washington had his headquarters. A full-page map of the 
Camp shows the location of camps, outposts, and hospital. Both the teacher 
and the pupil will find this material to their taste. 


As to the name “Pottsgrove,” we are told that it proved “to be quite 
enduring, as well as often confusing. Before 1815 it could apply to John 
Potts’ home as well as to the town he founded.” It remained the official 
name of the post office until 1829, fourteen years after the borough of 
Pottstown was created. 


Some three-quarters of the pages of this book are devoted to the com- 
munity’s history as a borough: its religion, education, transportation, industry, 
military history, the press, banking, merchants, public and community serv- 
ices, fraternal orders and women’s clubs, to art, sport, and recreation. 
Most of the 167 illustrations found in this large-size book, nine by twelve 
inches, appear in connection with the major section just described. The 
authors and the local Historical Society can well be proud of their product 
—a local history which young and old can appreciate, well-written, with 
attractive covers, and illustrated in good taste. 


Allentown, Pa. MELVILLE J. Boyer 
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The Rise of an Iron Community, An Economic History of Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania, from 1740 to 1865. By Frederic K. Miller. (Lebanon 
County Historical Society Publications, vol. XII, 1950-52. Pp. vii, 196. 
$3.00.) 


The Rise of an Iron Community, published in three installments from 1950 
to 1952, traces the economic history of the 288 square-mile tract comprising 
the political unit of Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, from its early settlement 
to the closing years of the nineteenth century. It is not the vastness of the 
area or the extent of the industry that warrant recognition of this develop- 
ment, however, but the fact that here the technology of iron making ad- 
vanced continuously from colonial times to the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


The author divides his study into two periods: (1) the hundred years 
of slow development, with small furnaces and forges individually owned 
making a product for local consumption; (2) the “golden age” from 1840 
to 1860, an era of expansion of technological changes, and of outside markets. 
The closing years of the century, which witnessed the absorption of the 
locally-owned industries by the big steel corporations, were outside the study. 


The foundations of the iron industry in this area, Miller points out, were 
laid in the rich deposits of magnetic ores in Lebanon’s famous “three green 
hills” ; in the unlimited supply of timber for charcoal in the adjacent forests ; 
in the abundance of lime available; and in the water power easily developed 
from the many rapid streams. It had its beginning with Peter Grubb’s 
“bloomery” established in 1735. It developed through the self-sufficient 
plantation system, with furnaces and forges producing pig iron, hollow ware, 
stoves, and farm implements for local consumption. It advanced with the 
new improvements as they were introduced: the canal and later the railroad 
taking the place of the wagon as a rmicans of transportation; rock drills 
driven by steam power supplanting the pick and shovel; and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century hot blast anthracite furnaces driving out the old 
cold blast charcoal method of pig iron production. By this time, too, the 
steam engine had proved to be a more reliable source of power than the 
water wheel. 

The author also gives a picture of an iron plantation, carefully describes 
the construction of a furnace, explains the forges and the foundries, and 
gives statistics of labor distribution, of wages and comparative values, and 
of the financial organization. He reveals a pride in the Cornwall furnace and 
the part it played in both the American Revolution and the Civil War. He 
gives great praise to the Coleman family, pioneer iron producers and owners 
of the famous mines, who continued through three generations to contribute 
to the industrial life of the region where they maintained their leadership. 


To readers of the pamphlet seeking only facts about the iron industry, 
the study may seem slow in getting to the point, for one-third of the work 
is devoted to topography, the people, and the establishment of agriculture. 
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The study shows painstaking care, however, and includes in its brief 196 


e pages, thirty-three pages of notes and eleven pages of bibliography. 
y Coraopolis ,Pa. JEssAMINE D, Lewis 
0 : , es ‘ : 
The Architecture of Baltimore: a Pictorial History. By Richard Hubbard 
; Howland and Eleanor Patterson Spencer. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
. Press, 1953. Pp. xx, 149. $7.50.) 
ye This pictorial history of Baltimore’s architecture from the early Georgian 
- tradition, as it existed there, to the end of the nineteenth century has been 
\- a worthy undertaking. Such regional studies of the history of our American 
architecture contribute much in their own way to a broader knowledge and 
“5 understanding of the subject as a whole. One may easily err, however, in 
d too provincial an emphasis. But the importance of Baltimore in the cultural 
0 development of America is such that a detailed presentation of its archi- 
S. tecture has peculiar significance. The authors, too, are architectural his- 
e torians who recognize proper proportion in the relationship of the specific 
y. to the general. 
“e Regional studies of those cities and areas which, in large part, have their 
n roots in the nineteenth century are especially important since this period has 
3 not been sufficiently analyzed in detail to allow for a more general char- 
d acterization of style. There are as yet too many pigeonholes associated with 
5 it romantically that have not been correlated into main trends of what may 
at be justifiably termed sound architectural styles. In connection with this pe- 
e, riod Baltimore has much to offer, and the authors of this work apparently 
ne have explored available sources thoroughly. Mr. Henry Russell Hitchcock’s 
id thoughtful introduction codrdinates for the reader the dispersed factual ma- 
Is terial of the text and the explanatory, yet sometimes contradictory, captions 
le of the illustrations, and attempts to relate these local problems to broader 
Id ones. One regrets, however, that this publication has not been documented 
he more specifically. Its accumulation of facts requires acknowledgment. One 
he may rely of course on the honest scholarship of Eleanor P. Spencer and 
Richard H. Howland, but a list of the sources to which they have turned, 
na specifically applied, would have added convincing interest and helped to give 
“ a more characteristic and appealing flavor to their architectural essay. The 
“A location of the letter, for example, written by Latrobe to Godefroy from 
ssh Pittsburgh in 1808 would be of value to the student of Latrobe since the 
% exact duration of time he spent or worked in Pittsburgh is somewhat un- 
o. certain. Similarly the present location and the identity, if possible, of the 
va artist of the painting of Belvidere, illustrated plates 3 and 4, might also 
io. be of interest to the historically and visually-minded layman. Perhaps a 
closer connection might have been worked out with the exhibition, “Two 
Ys Hundred and Fifty Years of Painting in Maryland,” held in 1945 at the 
rk Baltimore Museum of Art. In the splendid catalogue for this exhibition one 
comes on paintings of early buildings which are intriguing though to be sure 
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they may have been depicted with the freedom of an artist not especially 
concerned with architectural accuracy. But surely the results of these two 
exhibitions provide us with an impressively comprehensive account of the 
past in Baltimore both in architecture and in painting. 

Typographically the book is pleasing with attractive and appropriate end 
papers. The combination, however, of framed and bleeding illustrations is 
somewhat distracting. The unconventional use of the word “plate” instead of 
figure is also perplexing and even confusing in certain instances. A case in 
point is page 29, plates 10, 11, 12, 13. 

At times the text is halting, and the language not specific enough in its 
critical comment for the professional, yet too conscious from the layman’s 
point of view. One wonders momentarily for whom the text has been written. 
The greatest value of this work perhaps is in the last section called Design 
for the Industrial City pertaining to the last half of the nineteenth century. 
This record of the discovery of examples contributes greatly to our knowl- 
edge of a period only beginning to be explored. In general the Peale Museum 
and the Johns Hopkins University, who were responsible for the publication 
of this work, and its authors are to be congratulated. It should be an in- 
centive for other cities to make known their part in the general development 
of American architecture. Inspiring too is the interest expressed in this 
project on the part of so many civic organizations and business firms who, 
being aware of their environment, are happy to work together to perpetuate 
its architectural significance. 


University of Pittsburgh Vireinia E, Lewis 


Epidemics in Colonial America. By John Duffy. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 274. $4.50.) 


Dr. Duffy has done, and done very well, a job which has long needed doing. 
In 1799, Noah Webster brought out his Brief History of Epidemics and 
Pestilential Diseases. Since then no one has had the hardihood to undertake 
a new treatment of the subject. 

The paucity of records, their inaccuracy, the absence of medical statistics— 
all presented formidable obstacles. To these obstacles should be added the 
medical ignorance of the seventeenth and eighteenth-century physicians, whose 
diagnoses can seldom be relied upon by the modern student. 

After a few pages of introductory generalizations, Dr. Duffy divides his 
study into topical chapters, according to the nature of the various afflictions 
which harried our ancestors. The chapters are named “Smallpox,” “Diphtheria 
and Scarlet Fever,” “Yellow Fever,” Measles, Whooping Cough and Mumps,” 
“Respiratory Disease,” and “Agues, Fluxes and Poxes” (including malaria, 
dysentery, typhoid fever, typhus, and venereal disease). The last chapter is 
twelve pages of “conclusions.” 

Every conceivable kind of source has been consulted. The author has used 
the thin secondary materials available but relies principally upon primary 
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materials. Among these, he has found particularly useful the archives of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, whose missionaries proved 
peculiarly vulnerable to disease. 

More than a third of the book (97 pages) is devoted to smallpox—then 
a formidable “children’s” disease, and one which proved especially lethal to 
Indians. The author has found that, bad at it was, smallpox was less prevalent 
than in England and was of diminishing importance at the end of the Colonial 
period when inoculation was being widely practiced. 

In terms of prevalence and social and economic cost, Dr. Duffy considers 
malaria to have been the leadirig disease, followed closely by the dysenteries. 
He believes that the various respiratory diseases (colds, influenza, pleurisy, 
and pneumonia) deserve third place. Neither typhus nor typhoid seems to 
have been a major health problem. Yellow fever, which appeared from time 
to time in the seaboard towns from New York south, was sensational when 
it appeared, but sometimes more than a generation would go by without its 
appearing. In the 1730’s, New England suffered a devastating diphtheria 
epidemic which killed more than half the children of many communities. In 
general, the health of the Colonial Americans tended to improve in the 
eighteenth century where, in most places, the standards of living had improved. 

All of those interested in either Colonial history or the history of medicine 
and public health are indebted to Dr. Duffy. His book should prove the 
necessary introduction and stimulus to studies by others on the social 
consequences of disease in selected communities. 


Colorado College GeorceE W. ADAMS 


America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. Edited, with an introduction, 


by Richard M. Dorson. (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xi, 347. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


American Rebels is an anthology of accounts by participants in or witnesses 
of various events and experiences in the War for American Independence. 
Professor Dorson has gathered the various accounts in an effort to bring 
to the general reading public a deepened understanding of the risks, the 
strains, and the sufferings of the men and women who participated in the 
war-effort. Two of the accounts selected by Professor Dorson were written 
by Loyalists, and one who written by the wife of a “Hessian” general who 
accompanied her husband during the disastrous British invasion of the 
northern regions of New York State in 1777. The remainder of the selec- 
tions were taken from the accounts written or dictated by soldiers, seamen, 
or civilians who supported the cause of American independence. 

The first selection in the anthology is taken from a narrative by Jonas 
Clark, a Harvard graduate, of the opening clash of arms at Lexington. 
There follows an account from the pen of Ethan Allen of his experiences 
as a prisoner of war. War at sea, including a description of John Paul Jones’ 
capture of the British frigate Serapis, is reported in the words of Nathaniel 
Fanning of Stonington, Connecticut. Selections are drawn from the accounts 
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of George Rogers Clark and John Slover to illustrate the experiences of 
men who fought in the wilderness beyond the frontiers. There is one account 
from the “home front”; it consists of some entries from the diary of Sarah 
Wister, who resided near Philadelphia during the dark days of German- 
town and Valley Forge. Miss Wister’s jottings tell us of the lighter side 
of war: of pranks and of flirtations with handsome young officers. 

Professor Dorson’s selections take the reader from the opening of hostilities 
at Lexington to the siege of Yorktown. His anthology gives the reader 
glimpses of combat on land and at sea, of the sufferings of the American 
army at Valley Forge, and of the struggle for survival of the unfortunate 
men who were confined in British prisons or on board British prison-ships. 
Perhaps the anthology could have been strengthened if one of the prisoner- 
and-escape stories had been omitted and a selection from the diary of one 
of the French army or navy officers who served in North America had been 
made available. Perhaps, too, the long narrative of Israel Potter—written 
long after the end of the war—could have been cut out in favor of an ac- 
count of the fighting in the Carolinas or a description by some civilian of 
the economic difficulties experienced in Philadelphia, Reading, or Baltimore. 
However, further suggestions could lead to an expansion of Dr. Dorson’s book 
into a work of many, many hundreds of pages. Every editor of an anthology 
is entitled to make his own selections, and Dr. Dorson has picked from the 
voluminous literature on his subject some of the most readable and most 
exciting narratives of combat, captivity, suffering, and adventure. 


Lehigh University GeorceE W. KytTE 


Emigrants from the Palatinate to the American Colonies in the 18th Century. 
By Friedrich Krebs and Milton Rubincam. (Norristown, Pa.: Pennsyl- 
vania German Society, 1953. Pp. 32. $1.00.) 


This publication makes an original contribution to the history of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. It lists 168 emigrants from the Palatine lands along 
and near the Rhine River. The names and data concerning emigration to 
America were secured by Dr. Krebs, State Archivist, Speyer, Germany, 
from church records that were in his custody. In order to identify the 
emigrants, found by Dr. Krebs, with settlers in Pennsylvania having the 
same names, Mr. Rubincam searched abstracts of wills for Berks, Bucks, 
Lancaster, and York counties, examined the Tax Lists in the 3rd Series of 
Pennsylvania Archives, gleaned vol. xxiv of the publications of the Hugenot 
Society of London (Naturalizations of Foreign Protestants in the American 
Colonies Pursuant to Statute 13 George II c. 7, edited by M. S. Giuseppe, 
1921), and vol. 1 of Strassburger and Hinke’s Pennsylvania German Pioneers, 
published by the Pennsylvania German Society in 1934 as one of its an- 
nual volumes. 

For a large number of the 168 emigrants Rubincam was able to find data 
which supplemented the Krebs data. The following entry for one of the 
emigrants is typical of the 168 entries: 
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ARNOLD, Casper. A tailor from the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen ; 
afterwards of Klingen, Palatinate. Married at Billigheim, May 8, 
1750, Mariana Knei, daughter of the Burgomaster of Klingen. Issue: 
Johann Adam, b. at Klingen, January 25, 1751. Caspar Arnold was 
listed in tax records of Penns Twp., Northumberland Co. for 1778- 
80, 1781, 1782, 1783-4, 1785, 1786, and 1787, and Adam Arnold was 
listed in the records from 1782. (Pa. Archives, 3rd Series, vol. 19, 
pages 410, 449, 499, 568, 600, 661, 736.) 


The Krebs-Rubincam work comprises an additional thorough study under- 
taken by the Pennsylvania German Society. Both the Society and the authors 
are to be commended. 


Washington, D. C. Homer T. ROSENBERGER 


Since June, 1952, the following doctoral dissertations pertaining to Penn- 
sylvania history have been accepted at three Pennsylvania universities : 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. Robert David Duncan, History of 
Organised Secular Philanthropy in Pittsburgh; Samuel A. Wilhelm, His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of the Allegheny Basin in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. Erwin R. Bradley, Post- 
Bellum Politics in Pennsylvania, 1866-1872. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Louis H. Arky, The Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations and the Formation of the Philadelphia Work- 
ingmen’s Movement; Edwin Bronner, Pennsylvania 1681 to 1701. Utopian 
Failure, Practical Success; Daniel R. Gilbert, Patterns of Organization and 
Membership in Colonial Philadelphia Club Life, 1725-1755; William L. 
Turner, The College, Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia: The 
Development of a Colonial Institution of Learning, 1740-1779; C. O. 
Wittlinger, Early Manufacturing in Lancaster County, Pa., 1710-1840. 





AN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


It is unfortunate indeed that when one is called upon to write 
an appreciative comment on the services of a colleague it is usu- 
ally a posthumous tribute. It is with a very special pleasure that 
I undertake to put on paper an expression of the appreciation 
of the officers and entire membership of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association for the seven years of faithful secretarial 
services rendered by Dr. Philip S. Klein, better known to most of 
us simply as “Phil.” It is a pleasure in that the gentleman concerned 
is alive and well and in so being may, we hope, derive some per- 
sonal satisfaction from knowing that his colleagues are not un- 
appreciative of his work. It is a further pleasure because as one 
who served as a president while Phil was secretary I am able to 
testify personally as to the unselfishness and the fine spirit of 
cooperation with which he undertook every task that came his way. 

Most of us realize, I am sure, that it is the secretary who keeps 
most organizations alive and functioning. He is one official who 
serves, as a rule, through the administrations of many presidents 
and so maintains continuity in practical operational matters. He 
is the person upon whom each succeeding president must rely 
for advice and guidance. His untiring efforts are essential in carry- 
ing forward the routine business of the organization and in ad- 
vancing its membership and activities. Presidents are “fronts” 
while secretaries do the work. Phil Klein was appointed secretary 
of this association on May 18, 1946, to fill the unexpired term 
of Dr. J. Paul Selsam. Dr. Klein was then twice re-elected, once 
in 1948 and again in 1951. His resignation became effective July 
1, 1953, and was caused by the pressure of his duties as the 
newly designated chairman of the Department of History at The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

The burdens of the secretary had been growing as the Associa- 
tion was itself growing. Mrs. Dorothy Klein gave unstintingly of 
her time to help Phil with the growing burden. At long last, we 
were able to secure the cooperation of the then College adminis- 
tration in allocating some $900 to the Department of History as 
a grant-in-aid each year to provide badly needed clerical assist- 
ance. Mrs. Klein then became a part-time assistant secretary, as it 
were, and further helped develop and systematize the functions 
of the office. 

It is therefore, a great pleasure to be able to express to both 
Dorothy and Phil Klein the deep appreciation of this Association 
for their able and untiring devotion to the advancement of its 
activities over a period of some seven years. Much of the con- 
tinued growth and improvement taking place within the Associa- 
tion in that seven years may be credited properly to their able 
work as a secretarial and clerical combination. We do appreciate 
it and we want you to know that we do. That is why I was asked 
to prepare this little statement and I do hope I have succeeded in 
expressing that sense of obligation and appreciation we all bear 
toward the Kleins. S. K. STEVENS 








